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First Words. 

< TAh dty Aas talvation comt /• tJtis ^Imm.**— Luks xix. 9.* 

[OU welcome, to-day, by your presence, 
my friends, a new worshipper, whose 
sacred duty it will be to lead your 
prayers and aspirations in this holy 
May God help us all to rise to the gravity 
— to the solemnity of this new relationship, that we 
may not falter over its responsibilities^ nor be in 
doubt as to its meaning. May hands be strengthened, 
and hearts be encouraged, and joy be full ; and, in 
due time, may the beauty of the Lord be upon us. 
And I count it fortunate that I come to you on 
one of the fittest days of all the year — one o fthe 
early Sundays in Advent. For the advent of the 
messenger should ever be associated with this diviner 

* Preached at Dukinfield, December 6di, 1863. 
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Advent of Him to whom we only bear witness. 
** We are," said Paul, " ambassadors for Christ." 
It was well, then, that our new fellowship should 
be consecrated by the memory of that Holy Christ 
whose disciples we are, in whose name we worship, 
and through whom we come to all the joys and 
blessings of the Christian Church. May His 
Spirit, His message, and His influence, sanftify all 
our future ! 

I think you will be glad, then, if I pass by the 
creeds of the Churches and the speculations of men ; 
and if, with the beautiful memories of Advent 
about us, I take the common ground where all 
Christian men may begin together. For the first 
thing in a Christian Church is not its theology 
which divides, but its religion which unites, — not its 
creed but its Christ. Theology is important, and 
deserves the attention of the wisest minds ; but it is 
not religion : it is the statement of religion — the phi- 
losophy of religion. Religion is one, but theology is 
manifold. One blessed psalm, but many earthly ways 
of singing it. One faith, but many ways of telling 
it. Hence, in our religion of loyalty, of love, of 
duty, we are all one. It is when we come to 
definitions and verbal anatomies that we divide, and 
fly ofl^ into se<fts. Who cannot see, then, that the 
great thing is not the explanation of the faft, but 
the fad itself; in other words, not the theology but 
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the Christianity, — not the creed, but the Christ ? 
Hence, in laying the foundations of any work or 
worship in the Christian church, I would pass by 
all verbal controversies, and all exclusive aims; 
and I would put that first which ever was first 
before men broke away from each other on points 
of dogma — ^that which needs to be put first 
in these distrafted times, — the simple faith that 
will endure long after our divisions are forgotten, 
— the faith of the early Christians in Jesus Christ 
their Lord. 

We welcome here, then — before we are compelled 
into one word, however necessary some time, of 
self-assertion — we welcome here the Christ Himself 
who claimed to be greater than the Temple, and 
who left His friends and followers the legacy of 
these precious words, " Lo ! I am with you always," 
So shall it be indeed a joy to us to remember, so 
long as God shall continue us here to work and 
worship together, how we entered on it all : — not 
with the proud boast that we were more a Church 
than others; not with the vain-glorious cry that 
we above all others had found out all the secret of 
which they could only spell out a letter here and 
there ; not to glorify ourselves, nor to swell our 
party, nor to confound a foe ; but in pure love and 
loyalty to the Master who gave us here our place 
^d name. 
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The thoughts best befitting the many sacred 
associations of to-day, then, cluster about the simple 
words I just now read in your hearing — " This day 
has salvation come to this house." For in this 
word, " salvation^'* we get the key-note of all that 
may be said about the work and office of Jesus 
Christ. In that word, too, we find the meaning, 
because the objed, of all the work, the worship, 
and the teaching of the Christian Church. For 
even as the Head of all is Christ, so the end of all 
is salvation. O ! my friends ! look at that state- 
ment, and see if it is not greatly true and greatly 
needed now. If Christianity is to be of any use in 
the world, what must be its objeft ? And if the 
Christian Church is to be anything more than a 
mere establishment what must be her end and aim ? 
Clearly, these must all be praftical; — something 
must come of it all. And yet it is just here that 
sedarian Churches have often missed their way. 
They have forgotten the practical end of Chris- 
tianity, and paid almost exclusive attention to forms 
of faith and outward rules. They have waged a 
war of words. They have made the title of their 
se<Sb or the name of their leader the great word, 
instead of abiding loyally by the uniting name of 
Christ. They have made more of verbal agree- 
ment than of positive concord. They have sacrificed 
a living unity on the altar of«a phantom uniformity. 
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They have forgotten — or they have not cared to 
remember — that " the life is more than the meat " 
— that *' the body is more than the raiment." They 
have laid more stress on what is held than on what 
is lived. They have made little of charafter and 
much of dogma — little of righteousness and much 
of creed* They have exalted their views at the 
expense of public morality, and have put a pre- 
mium on the reception of a fidlitious righteousness 
by styling dependence on personal reftitude — trust 
in filthy rags. They have put belief in words in 
the highest place, condemning men for their 
opinions as heretics although they lived the lives of 
apostles — dethroning human nature and defaming 
natural piety to enable them to do it. And for the 
weightier matters of the law, — for virtue, for truth, 
for justice, for honour, for manliness, — they have 
taught men to depend rather on the formulas of 
some old-world school. They have taken away 
our living Christ, and given us the bare skeleton 
of an inoperative creed. 

This is, I know, a heavy bill of indidment 
against the popular theology, and I state it in quiet 
sadness, not as an indictment from which we are 
altogether free ; — a heavy indiftment, but no heavier 
than true. But we see the light that tells us the 
end of it is at hand. Men now perceive that they 
who deal thus with them are giving them stones for 
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bread and husks for wheats — dead words for living 
verities, and a shadow for a power. I think we 
should welcome and encourage this honest discon- 
tent. I think we should bear a patient and a con- 
stant testimony to the truth, to which the hearts and 
consciences of men must make reply — that Chris- 
tianity is not a formula, that religion is not the 
reception of a creed, that piety is not conformity to 
a ritual : but that religion is " the power of an 
endless life " — the life of duty, of virtue, of reve- 
rence, of faithfulness to conscience and to God. To 
proclaim this truth, of the reality of religion and of 
the supreme importance of a divine life, as the very 
essence of true piety and the foundation of real 
religion — to proclaim this, as the prophets of the 
living God, as something beyond debate, — as the 
one living truth of God that can never change ; — 
to proclaim this, not as our opinion but as the trans- 
lation of that eternal call of God, audible amid all 
mortal discord in the soul of every man, — this I 
believe to be the solemn mission of our Church in 
these latter days. And this is why I take the high 
ground so needful now, not of an ordinary sedb- 
rianism, but of something infinitely higher ; from 
which sure vantage-ground, raised far above con- 
tending creeds and various names to the very centre 
and the life of all, we may say — We bring here, not 
our party creeds, or party ambitions, but the memory 
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of that living Saviour, whose message is still the 
power of God to the salvation of every living 
soul. 

Here, then, is the great end of all Christian teach- 
ing, — of all worship, all work, — of Christianity 
itself; so needful to be remembered in these evil 
times, when, amid the sad conflifts arising out of 
adhesion to mere work, the root of the matter is 
well nigh set aside. O ! that we could keep heart 
and mind well fixed on that ; neither tempted from 
it on the one hand by pxcessive culture which pays 
exclusive regard to taste and intelleA, nor drawn from 
it on the other hand by an over-zealousness in the 
defence of our better views. For here is our double 
danger, well worth our gravest thought :— on the 
one hand, we are tempted by our love of taste, of 
culture, of refinement, and of intelleft, to forget 
that Christianity is a homely power with a homely 
purpose ; and on the other hand, we are tempted by 
the presence of hideous dogmas and outrageous 
creeds to spend our time and waste our strength in 
a great quarrel of views and beliefs, without reference 
to results. We are to be wisely on our guard 
between these two dangers ; accepting on the one 
hand, all the graces and refinements of taste, and 
intelleft, and culture ; and defending, on the other 
hand, with all our might, the truth against the error 
in matters of belief, and yet keeping well before 
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our eye and well under our hand the only thing 
worth kbouring-for ultimately, — the praftical out- 
come, the adual result of all our Christian faith and 
worship, — the salvation of the soul. 

And for our comfort and guidance here, remem- 
ber the life of Him who is our Lord and Master 
in all things. Go over, in your mind, the story of 
that life. Think of Him anywhere, — in the great 
city, in the lowly village, on the mountain side, by 
the sea shore, and in the place of prayer. Recall 
His words from Nazareth tb Calvary — spoken to 
rude disciples, to pompous scribes, to pretentious 
pharisees, to ignorant villagers, to more polished 
towns-folk, to the guilty and the sad, to the ignorant 
and the wise, — in the busy streets, where men's sins 
and sorrows and toils w^ere all real before His 
watchful eyes, — amid the sanftities of the solemn 
courts of the temple, or in the homes of those who 
loved Him; and tell me, — ^what does He say? 
Where do you find Him speaking as a mere 
teacher of opinions ? Is He not everywhere rather 
the doer than the speaker ? — the mighty Saviour 
rather than the formal theologian ? ' Take the 
Gospels one by one : mark every place where He 
advances a doftrine, and then mark every place 
that records a deed of deliverance, and it will be 
wonderful to see what witness the Gospels bear as 
to His office among men. Blind eyes are opened. 
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deaf ears are unstopped, dumb tongues are unloosed, 
and the blush of returning health comes again on 
the face of the sick, the weary, and the worn. 
Mothers receive back their little children blessed and 
healed ; and poor widows take all heaven back to 
their lonely homes since He has looked upon them 
and their grief: and all His way is marked with 
blessing. The Scribes scorn Him, the Pharisees 
hate Him, the learned people despise Him, and 
the dodors of divinity cannot understand Him : 
but sinners cling to Him, and the poor folks bless 
Him, and the sorrowful love Him, and the prodigal 
weeps first at His feet the repentant tear. And so 
He moves before us all through that wondrous life, 
till He goes up the hill to die ; and this is the 
epitaph men should have written on His temporary 
tomb — " He came to seek and to^ave that which 
was lost." 

That is what the Gospels say of Him : — ^we have 
to go elsewhere for what the creeds say of Him. 
The Gospels only know Him as the Saviour : it 
was left for the schools to invent a pidure of Him 
as the compiler of condemnatory creeds. For the 
Saviour-Christ, — for the uniting and simple faith in 
Him, — we may go to the Gospels; but for the 
creeds that perplex, for the sefts that divide, for 
puzzling distindions and cunning definitions, for the 
germs and the instruments of controversy and 
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seAarianism^ and for the doftrine of salvation by 
words, men have to go anywhere but to the 
Gospels ; for there is nothing of these things there. 
But, O ! my hearers, we dare not spend our time 
over words and phrases, the produdts of speculation, 
or the decrees of human authority and power ; — ^we 
dare not squander our strength in contending about 
points of "view," or matters of opinion, on which 
trivial concerns some fancy depends the salvation of 
the soul; — ^we dare not reduce Christianity to a 
series of propositions and a collection of formulas, 
drawn up by authority or carried by a vote ; we 
will rather abide in " the green pastures " and by 
" the still waters " of the life and spirit of the 
Christ, ever proclaiming this blessed truth, so helpful 
to every anxious spirit — that Christianity is not a 
curiously contrived and intricate system of belief, 
but a plain and homely method — God's method of 
obtaining for us the highest blessing man can 
conceive — the salvation now and for ever of the 
living soul. » 

We do not yvant to contend about " views." We 
do not. believe thaf the great things in the sight of 
God are the poor human creeds that men here and 
there have invented. We do not, therefore, believe 
that men will be lost or saved for holding or for 
not holding this or that particular creed. We 
believe that " the pure in heart " go up to Heaven 
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and meet their God with joy from every Church, — 
that Wesley, and Channing, and Swedenborg, and 
Fenelon, with all good men, have met there, and 
will go on to meet there from all the churches in 
this world. For we believe that salvation consists 
in the experience of results, and not in the reception 
of words. Hence we do not value any doftrine 
that will not work — that will not end in something 
by helping men to escape from the evil and to win 
the good. We are not here to strive for our party, 
but to obey the voice of our God; — not to contend 
with men, but to save them. We are here to preach 
Christ, not as controversialists but as Christians, — 
to declare the Gospel, not as something to strive 
about, but as something to love, — as something 
which, if men would but receive it, would prove 
" the power of God unto salvation." We are here 
to show men the reality of religion, as power and 
life to all who will welcome it, ending, not in words 
however ingenious, or doftrines however sound, 
but in the power of an endless life. In a word — we 
are here as the freemen of Christ to prove all things 
by the test of experience, and to hold fast only 
that which by praftice we find to be good ; — to try 
everything with sound reasonand healthy endeavour, 
and to pronounce opinions good only as they can 
show good results in those receiving them. And this 
we do all the more earnestly, because we believe that 
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the times have come, when opinions and fancies and 
creeds, whose only strength lies in their denunciations, 
will no longer avail with earnest men. The signs of 
the times are not difficult to read, and we are glad 
to welcome them. The people are not listless and 
unconcerned : they are only wearied of unrealities. 
They are demanding something more than the hear- 
says that have held sway so long. They are asking 
for something thatwill bear handling, — for something 
that can be tested and proved, and that will not 
break down in their hands. 

They tell us it is an age of unruly self-will and 
unhappy scepticism, but I translate that and say — 
It is an age of frank inquiry and free-minded 
research. Things do not pass now because they 
are ancient ; and men do not believe now on the 
assurance of the priest. The Church is respe<fted 
for her office and her age, but she is subjeAed to 
the same scrutiny as the exchange ; and men now 
only believe in a thing so far as it can prove itself 
worthy of belief. Hence when men are told, as 
they are told, that they must not examine, that they 
must not reason about these things, how can they 
help suspeding that something is wrong ? They 
say — Why do you ask us to take things on 
authority ? Why do you decry reason and call our 
scrutiny profane ? Why do you tell us these things 
are not to be reasoned-about ? What are you 
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afraid of? What is there about these creeds of 
yours that makes it dangerous for them to be 
subjefted to the light which other things welcome ? 
If, indeed, we may not use our reason about these 
creeds and statements, give us something we may 
reason about, — something that will bear our 
scrutiny, — ^that will not be put to the rout by 
common sense, — that we may look at with these 
God-given eyes of judgment and of conscience, 
without profanity. And men are right in all this : 
they are right in asking for something that shall 
prove itself worth having: they are right in 
deciding to be led no longer by threats and hearsays 
and authorities : they are right in asking — What 
good will this do for me ? and — How can I prove 
it to be good ? When you choose a tool you try 
it. Will it bend well ? will it resist stoutly ? If it 
snaps short in your hand, you rejed it for another : 
you want a tool that shall be not a fancy but a faft. 
So in religion ; men are coming to see that views, 
and doftrines, and fancies, and old-world creeds, and 
hearsays, and denunciations, cannot be realities. 
They say — Never mind what you hold, or what 
you think, or whom you condemn. Tell us what 
you know : say what you have proved to be good. 
A great ecclesiastical dignitary said the other day 
that we ought not to examine the creeds that 
denounce us,— that we ought not to reason about 
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them^ — that we ought to fling away doubt from 
our minds as soldiers fling away a loaded and 
burning shell, — that to reason was to be lost. We 
venture to teach the contrary. We venture to say 
to men — God gave you eyes to use and not to 
blindfold : you ought hot to fling away your doubt : 
you ought to look your doubt full in the face : 
you ought to question it, — to test it, — to sec 
whether it is real or no, whether it is ill-founded or 
well-founded,— whether it is the temptation of 
falsehood, or the first whisper of the angel of truth. 
You do no honour to the truth by taking it on trust. 
Bring it to the light of day. Apply its promises 
in the common places of duty and of toil, and see 
whether it will not be to you, what the words I 
have read declare the reception of Christ shall be — 
Salvation to the man who takes Him home. 

O ! then, — and let me hasten to the grave 
enquiry, — ^who of you will make these gracious 
words true for the Christ to-day ? Who of you 
will do for his spirit what we have done for this 
temple ; crying as before another holy of holies, 
" Lift up your heads, O ! ye gates, and be ye lifted 
up, ye everlasting doors !" " This day salvation 
has come to this house," to abide here, I trust, for 
many a prosperous year, — to bless many a careworn 
heart, — to bring all Heaven into many a sinful 
soul : but to whom shall it come to-day ? It has 
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come to this house : O that it might come to these 
hearts ! — that the fellowship we begin to-day might 
yet receive its most precious consecration, — of 
forgetful sons resolving to arise and go to their 
Father,— of repenting spirits afar off, coming nigh 
through the love of Christ,— of prayerless lips 
faltering once more the sacred words. O! that 
He to whom this Advent-time bears witness might 
enter with new blessings to consecrate our new 
fellowship. May this ever be a true Church to the 
men and women who seek its fellowship. May the 
pure and elevating religion of Jesus Christ our 
Lord and Master be preached and believed-in here ; 
not as a formula but as a reality, — as something 
that will tell on a man's conscience and life, — that 
will guide him when he is in darkness, help him 
when he is tempted, and comfort him when he is 
sad. For we do not want a crusade on behalf of 
our views, nor a propaganda to extend our party y 
but a zealous and godly endeavour to save men 
from sin. Let us work together to chase away the 
ignorance that oppresses men with more than an 
Egyptian gloom, — with a darkness that doth hurt 
the soul. Let us call men to believe in a living 
God, who is speaking to us here and now. Let us 
help them to rise superior to passion, to selfishness, 
and to sin ; and in doing that we shall perform a 
diviner mission than if we spread broadcast the 
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soundest theology, or maintained the correftest 
creed. 

I feel that this will be our sacred purpose here, — 
that we shall waste but little time and strength over 
the fruitless quarrels of the schools, and that we 
shall be too far on the way of duty to hear the 
selfish appeal of party cries. If this be so, the 
results are not uncertain. Men will learn to love 
this place with a holy, faithful love; and weary 
spirits will turn to it as thirsty travelers turn to 
the silent, refreshing shade : and perplexed and 
busy men, and women with many cares, and some 
with many sorrows, will learn to love its very 
memory, when they are severed from its fellowship ; 
and the mind, long tired of trying to know, will 
find content in the quiet worship of a heavenly 
Father, and in the cheering faith that God loves 
and blesses men, not for what they know, but for 
what they are. O may it be so here ! May these 
walls grow more and more sacred to you every 
year. May holy vows be made here which in the 
busy world shall be translated into holy deeds. 
May strong men find more strength against the day 
of need, and gentler spirits find help and courage 
from on high. May the young learn to love this 
place and bring here their pure spirits, their first 
aflTeftions, their early faithfulness, their unsullied 
lives, as a fragrant offering to their Lord and King. 
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And while the sinner is snatched from his guilt, 
and the miserable are saved from despair, may even 
little children learn to love the sacred fold, for the 
sake of Him who loves them now, and blesses them 
as in the days of old. 
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The Message of the Church 
to the World. 




<< »^eH Jena retumeJ^ tit ftoffle welcomed Hmi fir they were all watmg 
for Wm," — Luu viii. 40. 

|F any one would know what the people 
really thought of Christ, and how they 
loved Him, he must not enquire how 
they aded when scoffing priests and 
Pharisees hounded them on to deeds of violence. 
He must see them when they were left to them- 
selves ; when mothers blest Him for little children 
come back to life, when the leper, now pure and 
clean, spread abroad the glorious name of the Healer ; 
and when despairing sinners felt the meaning of His 
sacred message, and blest Him with repentant tears. 
Every day brought new tidings to the people of 
the good deeds of this loving, wonderful Christ ; 
and now, therestands the late demoniac " clothed, and 
in his right mind ; " and round him the wondering, 
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thankful crowd. And they are all waiting for the 
great Restorer — the Blesser of sick and sorry men 
— the Friend of the little child — the Comforter of 
the despairing sinner. And they welcome Him 
as men welcome the bringer of blessed news or 
precious gifts. What a sight it would have been 
to have seen His heavenly face, and their anxious 
eyes ! to have beheld His gentle majesty, and their 
rude thankfulness !— to have looked on when He 
opened the book and read, while "they all 
wondered at the gracious words that proceeded 
out of His mouth," as He told them He had 
come to take their part — to heal the broken-hearted, 
and to preach good-tidings to the poor! But 
those blessed days are over; "the heavens have 
received Him out of our sight ; " and now we 
believe in One we have never seen, and love One 
we have never known. And yet some of us love 
this Christ as though He were our nearest and 
best-tried friend. We talk of His service as though 
He had whispered His bidding in our ear. We 
speak of His fellowship, as though it were waiting 
at our very side. How is this ? What is there in 
this strange discipleship that makes it different from 
every other? Men have been known to die 
gladly for a living chief whose presence conquered 
self and fear ; but think what a host of men, and 
gentle women, yes ! and little children would die 
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for the name of an unseen Christ to-day. Others 
have built empires on force or craft ; He alone has 
built an enduring empire upon love. The rulers 
of the Jews sent officers to take Him. They came 
back as they went: they confessed that He had 
charmed them — " Never man spake like this man." 
What was it, then, that won the ears and hearts of 
the people so ? What was it that beguiled even 
rough officers and bigoted Israelites, and drew the 
neglefted people round Him, thirsting for His 
word ? We are told that " He spoke as one having 
authority, and not as the Scribes." Put these two 
fads together, then: "The people welcomed 
Him ; " there was a faft as to the result : " For He 
spake as one having authority ; " there was a faft 
as to the method. It was a grave distindion, 
then, between Christ's teachings and those of the 
accredited instruftors of the people, that "fl> 
spoke with authority ;" not Mrith the authority of 
pride or place or power; for plenty of that 
already existed with haughty priest^ and con- 
ceited Pharisee ; but with the authority of one 
who knew what He told, and believed what He 
said. He spoke of the Father as one with whom 
He held daily fellowship ; of heaven as a citizen 
from its holy company ; of the soul as one to whom 
the soul was the greatest faft of life, or of the 
universe. He spoke at once straight to the hearts 
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of the people — to what was common to all — to 
what was human in even the poor man's soul. 
He reared no stately temple ; He built no myste- 
rious altar ; He taught in no chosen academy. 
The temple of His body> and the altar of a gentle, 
guileless heart, were all enough for Him. Hence 
He spoke with authority everywhere ; — by the sea- 
shore, in the fishers' boat, on the hill-side, in the 
crowded street, at the temple-door, by the festive 
board, — always doing one thing, — always appealing 
to the spirit within, and pointing to the solemn 
realities that make a man a living soul. Thus He 
became His own authority. He never argued — 
never contended — never took the low ground of a 
mere logician — never put Himself in the common 
position of a disputant — never became one of the 
rest, as occupying, with others, the place assigned 
to debaters — never threw around His words the 
craft of the priest, or the display of the scribe. 
But He stood on quite another level : He moved 
amongst the people as a messenger from the land 
of which He spoke. He told them of a Father as a 
Son, and not as a speculator. Hence He laid 
down no formal belief: He only appealed to an 
inward life. He never instrufted His followers in 
any system of philosophy : He only called their 
souls to dwell in another kingdom, and to welcome 
another King. He was not a theologian, nor a 
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priest, nor a sage, nor a reformer. His office. His 
method, and His work, were all unique. He stood 
alone. By one sublimely simple effort. He rose above 
the disputes, the sedls, the priesthoods of the world; 
and calmly, there, told the world a truth that 
admitted of no parties and no disputes — that makes 
its way to the human heart, interpreting its dearest 
hopes and justifying its fondest prayers; saying 
for us just what we wanted, guiding our doubtful 
hands in feeling after God, giving certainty to our 
dim guesses, and life to our uncertain hopes. 
Hence He could not dispute ; He was on alto- 
gether too sure ground for that. He could only 
speak the thing He knew — the thing that all men 
must know when they heard it, unless sin or malice 
duUpd their heart. 

And the /people felt this Divine authority of 
truth and beauty ; and so, when He came, they 
waited for Him, to welcome Him with joy. The 
priests had^ only built an altar and taken their 
sacrifice : the Pharisees had only gone about with 
their noisy and intrusive cant : the Scribes had 
only bewildered them with their ponderous learning: 
the Sadducees had only negleded them in scornful 
unconcern ; and for many a day they had not heard 
one word of good news from their fathers* God. 
Their souls had hungered till they were sick and 
starved; and yet the Pharisee went on doing 
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nothing but pray at street-corners, and blow 
trumpets when he did an alms ; and yet the priest 
went on passing by the fainting soul on the other 
side. Then came this blessed Christ, with the 
Spirit of the Lx}rd upon Him, moving Him to 
preach liberty to these spiritual captives, and 
deliverance to these priest-neglefted but sin-bound 
men. Then, as the sweet bells answer to the 
cunning hand, so did these poor lost souls answer 
to the sacred voice that told them God was their 
Father as well as the learned Scribe's and splendid 
priest's. What a breaking up of the old barren- 
ness ! What a world of new hope and beauty ! 
He told them of poor widows that got God'? mercy ; 
of miserable prodigals that found a Father's open 
arms ; of lost sheep restored by the blessed Shep- 
herd ; of a Father who had never ceased to guard 
and love them. He told them that grand priests 
and pretentious Pharisees were not half so near the 
kingdom of heaven as poor women and anxious 
men who brought to God a repentant spirit. He 
told them that the secrets of the heavenly life were 
not long prayers, or much profession, or corred 
belief, but purity, and truthfulness, and nobleness 
of heart. He put aside the lust, the folly, and the 
selfishness of the world, and bade men see how 
much more divine, and therefore how much more 
human, it was to be pure and gentle — to be holy and 
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true — and to live in the love of God and men. And 
all this He told them, not as an argument, but as a 
fall — as a fad they all might prove for themselves. 
And here we see what the world is waiting-for 
now, €re men can welcome us with joy. They 
want us to cease talking like priests or theologians : 
they are tired of our dreary debates, our seda- 
rianisms, and our schools. They are living like 
the men Christ blessed, with sins to lament, with 
sorrows to bear, with passions to keep down, and 
with souls to save* Theyy too, are made in the 
image of God, and in their souls the bells of 
heaven are hung, which still will ring responsive to 
the hand that shall have skill to call their music 
forth. And yet the Churches complain that the 
people give out no answer to their loud appeal. 
Let them cease, then, to preach from dead parch- 
ments, and take their texts from men's living souls. 
Let them cease to quarrel over their antique 
theologies, and learn to stand in silent awe before 
the anxieties of men's beating hearts. Let them 
come away from their weary creed-making and 
creed-defending, and tremble before the awful 
spedacle of a busy world hushing its turmoil for 
one day in seven, to ask what Heaven has to say 
to earth. And let them take these human hearts, 
spoiled by passion, by ignorance, and by negleft ; 
let them clear away the moss and weed of worldly 
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care and sin, and show men the heavenly inscrip- 
tion there which proclaims us sons of God. Let 
them cease to dream over their dogmas, and tell 
men, with words that burn, that they have souls. 
Let them come up from the degradation of debate, 
and tell their message as those who have had it 
from their King. And then, methinks, with some 
strong answer of belief and thankfidness, the 
people will welcome our word with joy. 

But not only for this speaking with authority 

did the people welcome Him, but because He 

never recognized class distinctions, national, social, 

or religious. When He came, the world was 

cursed with its innumerable divisions. To the 

Jews, the Gentiles were aliens and outcasts. The 

philosophers despised the vulgar herd. The 

priests passed by on the other side. The Pharisee 

dr«w his correft robe about him, and charged the 

common folk to stand aside, — " For I am holier 

than thou.*' And everywhere nation was divided 

from nation, and class from class, till Christ came 

with His unheard-of creed — " The children of God 

are all who do His will and choose His love." 

And He went in His great, strong love and pity 

to the lowest, the guiltiest, and the saddest — ^went 

to the outcast and the despairing — went to the 

sorrowing sisters of a buried Lazarus — to the 

madman among the tombs — to poor fishers as they 
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sat in their vulgar boats, and to hated tax-gatherers 
as they pursued their odious calling: told them 
parables about despised Samaritans and wretched 
prodigals ^nd starving Lazaruses who went to lie 
in Abraham's bosom : talked of the sparrow's God 
and the lily's Lord, who marked the fall of the 
tiniest bird and clad the meanest flower; "and 
how much more, O my brothers," He cried, " how 
much more will He clothe and bless every one of 
you ! " And this is how we are to speak to the 
people, making Christ's church indeed a church for 
the people, and not the inheritance of a few. We 
must not acknowledge one Gospel for the rich, 
and another Gospel for the poor, — one for the 
learned and another for the illiterate. For the 
Gospel is not merely concerned with intelledual 
processes and critical refinements, but with the 
weightier matters of human hopes and fears — of 
daily sins and sorrows, and of a fair deliverance, no 
harder to be understood by the humblest labourer 
than by the profoundest scholar. Let us cultivate 
the intelledt, and elevate the taste, and make 
beautiful the memory with the treasures of a well- 
spent life ; but do not, O do not let us fancy that 
there is a Gospel of taste for the cultured, and a 
homely Gospel for the poor. We have no need 
to think this; we have the very highest reason for 
not thinking it ; even in the blessed words of Christ 

c 
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Himself—'* I thrfnk thee, O Father, that thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babes." 

O, then, if we will but consent to this, — if wc 
will let the world see by our freedom, our unselfish- 
ness, and our love, that the truth of Christ has 
found its way into our very hearts, — if we will let 
the poor, the outcast, the very infidel know that 
we have a message for all, — that our Gospel is not 
a rich man's Gospel, nor a' poor man's Gospel, but 
every man's Gospel — ^the message of a Father's love 
for all, — then, I think, we may look to become a 
real church for the people, of which it shall be said, 
as it was said of Christ, " The people welcomed it, 
for they were all waiting for it. 

But even before His sublime authority, or His 
disregard of the world's distindions, another charac- 
teristic of His teaching gave Him power. This was 
— Eis perpetual recognition of the essential dignity and 
greatness of man. He never degraded anddisheartened 
men by telling them they were by nature the children 
of Satan. He never upbraided the fallen, or insulted 
the weak, by talking of their frailty as their 
appointed heritage, and of their sin as their 
inevitable lot. From Him was never heard the 
hideous doArine that the little child is born an 
heir of perdition through another's fall Rude 
men and sinful women were never discouraged by 
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Him^ and sunk lower than ever, by the frightful 
news that they could not help themselves — that 
degradation was their natural fate, sin their natural 
portion, and depravity their natural inheritance. 
He never struck that awful blow against morality 
which modern theologians dared to aim, in telling 
sinful men they can do nothing to extricate them- 
selves from their woe ; — that Gospel of bad tidings 
never crossed His blessed lips. But it is almost 
painful to see His grave tenderness and solemn 
earnestness before even the guilty soul. In His 
eyes human nature seems to be quite a sacred 
thing, and when He speaks to the guilty it is as 
one who addresses a king who, for an hour of folly, 
has lost his sceptre and his crown. There is a 
grandeur — a pathetic, almost a painful gmndeur — 
about His approach to the human soul, as though 
He saw the angel of the living God therein, waiting 
to find voice and words, — as though He heard the 
first faint whispers of that heavenly music which, in 
every soul, may grow to the perfeft harmony of 
the human and the Divine. And this is why the 
sinful loved Him and blest Him with repentant 
tears : for He called back the music and the hopes 
of other years — called back the innocent child- 
heart, and opened to the trembling spirit a future 
of hope that lay buried beneath a load of ignorance 
and sin. And so they listened to Him as men 

c 2 
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listen to the first words of the news that calls them 
back to life and freedom, — as prisoners listen who, 
for the expeded death-summons, hear the voice of 
the glad deliverer, — as lonely women listen, who 
hear tidings of shipwrecked men come back to life 
when they had been long mourned for as dead. 
For this news that Christ brought was life from 
the dead, was freedom to the captive, was salva- 
tion to the lost; and men would go home and 
think of it, till the blessed message would dawn upon 
them with all its happy consequences — " I am not a 
poor lost soul, then, and this horrible nightmare 
is not true. God is not my natural enemy, then, 
and sin is not my natural heritage. I am a man, 
and manhood means sonship with God ! " ^here 
was a Gospel for poor, forgotten folk that priests 
neglefted and Pharisees scorned ! ^here was a 
Gospel for miserable women, and forsaken children, 
and hopeless men ! No wonder that they waited 
for Him and welcomed Him with joy. 

And yet we have the same news to tell, my 
brothers — the same Gospel to preach — the same 
good tidings to spread abroad. We have still to go 
to every man and say, " Thou, my brother, art God's 
son: thy very sin cannot alter that : the very loss 
of thy soul cannot alter that." We are to go to 
toil-bent men, and lonely women who find it hard to 
live and keep heart and conscience clean, — ay, even 
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to the guilty and the cast-away, — to claim them 
for their King, — to tell them all the same world- 
redeeming news, — to call all home as God's scattered 
children, till they turn their hearts homeward and 
cry, with a heart too full for more confession, — 
** I will arise, and goto my Father." Surely, surely, 
when we can tell our message in such a spirit, and 
for such results, the people will welcome us and 
hear our word with joy. 

But I may not leave you without naming one 
other element in His ministry which won for Him 
the people's heart. And I ask your attention 
to it, because it deeply concerns us now. They saw 
that His life corresponded with His teaching. Here 
it was that the priests and Pharisees lost power. 
They prayed great prayers one day, and devoured 
widows' houses the next ; and the people could see 
through that. They attended to a splendid ritual 
in the Temple in the morning, and passed by a 
bleeding traveler on the road to Jericho in the 
afternoon ; and that also the people could see through 
and despise. But the charm of Christ's ministry 
was, that His life said as much as His words — that 
His deed went as far as His teaching. He 
could say at every step — ** Who of you accuseth 
me of sin ? " and that is a fine argument in any 
man's favour. The people knew Him for the 
unselfish, holy Christ — the one man m all Jewry 
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who was the thing He said — ^who lived the thing 
He taught. And this was why the people, who 
are nowhere so shrewd as where a man's life and 
words are to be compared, — this is why they wel- 
comed Him and loved Him when they were in 
their right minds. 

O ! my hearers — friends and lovers of the 
Christian Church — am I not laying my hand on the 
great secret of the Church's non -success to-day ? 
O ! think of it ! — ^what would happen if Christian 
men everywhere could cease doing as the world 
does, and begin to compel the world to do as 
Christians do ? What would happen if we could 
prove by a sublime concurrence in holy living and 
faithful obedience that we do believe the thing we 
say ? Then should we have power where now we 
have none, and to us would be given the grateful 
sped:acle of a people waiting to receive our word 
with joy. It is a solemn inquiry, but, O ! do not 
let us shrink from it: — Is the fault all with the 
careless world outside ? Have we been as loyal to 
God and as faithful to man as we might have been ? 
They, we say, are cold and careless ; but have we 
been ardent and devoted ? They will not listen to 
our word, we say; but have we not told our 
prophets to preach Christ as theologians rather than 
as disciples ? and as the result of this, has not the 
Church become the one place in this earnest world 
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where men exped formalism, dulness, and unreality ? 
O ! let us not consent to this ! Let us consent to 
nothing short of that which will lead men to the 
contemplation of Christianity with the eagerness and 
anxiety with which they crowd to the hustings or 
the platform. They say this cannot be — that the 
theme is different) and that it necessitates this 
forced and formal life. O ! friends, do not believe 
it: do not encourage us to believe it. Help us 
rather to see that if the preacher could only know 
his power, and utterly escape from the traditions of 
his profession,— if he could only encounter his sub- 
jed and address himself to his task like other men, 
and speak from the heart of realities and not of 
dogmas, there is nothing that could so come home 
to the life and spirit of the people. O ! that we 
could believe it ! O ! that we could rise to the 
greatness of our calling,— that thiy strange and 
awful weakness could fall from our courage and our 
love,— that we might see how, in solemn and in 
grave suspense, a waiting world lifts up its eyes 
for a Deliverer and a King. O ! that the spirit of the 
living God might come and fill some new prophet's 
soul amongst us, who should bring us face to face 
with our solemn task, and from whose fervent lips 
might come the inspired words that should tell all 
our meaning to the world ; that of the Church 
some of us love it might be said, as it was said 
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of Christ, — " The people welcomed it, for they were 
waiting for it/' Yes ! and they are waiting for it ! 
It is not a dead and careless world with which we 
have to do; but an eager, anxious, questioning 
world, where earnest men are waiting for a Christ 
without a creed, a Church without a priest, and a 
religion without a threat. They are waiting for it 
— ^they are asking for it at our very doors, and they 
wonder whence the triumphant Lord and King of 
men shall come. Oh ! that in our midst the sound 
of His royal feet might be heard — ^that from our 
Church might go the thrilling word that shall 
arouse the courage and win the love of a waiting 
and rejoicing world. It is in our own hands, my 
brothers ; for to us it shall be said to-day, even as 
it was said by Christ of old — " According to thy 
faith be it unto thee.'' 
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** Can ye tut ditcem tkt ugns oftkt times F* — Matthiw xtL j. 

I HERE is no duty so imperative on a 
true man, — there is no duty a true man 
will be so ready to consider imperative, 
— as this ; to understand, as far as he is 
able, this wonderful scene of aftivity in which his lot 
has been cast. For he who simply accepts what is, 
to make the best of it, with no background of the 
past to counsel him, and no eye to the future to 
cheer him, is living a life not far removed from 
that of the unconcerned and trivial creatures that 
perish. A mzxi's first discovery in this world is — 
his own personality. 

** The baby, new to earth and sky, 
Has never thoaght that ' this is V 

Bat as he grows he gathers much. 

And learns the use of < I' and ' me/ 

And finds ' I am not what I see. 
And other than the things I touch.* 
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So rounds he to a lepante mind, 

From whence clear memoiy may begin, 
A« through the frame that bbds him in 

His isolation grows defined.** 

As life broadens, new relations are perceived. 
The consciousness of home begins to dawn. A 
mother's love is needed: a father is expefted home; 
and helpful friends wait round. Thus the " I " 
broadens into "I and you;" and the sense of per- 
sonality is multiplied in the little kingdom of the 
home. Presently, still wider circles open, and 
broader relations appear ; and the discovery is made 
that there is a world outside the home : and thus, 
one by one, the grave realities of this manifold and 
many-sided world come home to sense and mind, 
till at last the greatest fad of all dawns on the 
awakened spirit, that there is something behind 
even all this that is seen — that the all is completely 
known only in the unseen as well as the seen, — 
that there is a past to be inherited and a future to 
be looked for, and a great stern work to do, in a 
world which gives us a task that will undo us, if 
we will not do it. When this is understood by the 
awakened spirit, life gathers a breadth and a dignity 
it could never know before. It is seen to lie in 
the line of march of the great cloud of witnesses 
who have been faithful to the laws of a Universe 
they reverenced, and a King to whom they paid a 
constant loyalty : — it takes up its place in a great 
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and solemn order, governed by a great and solemn 
law ; and no inquiry then becomes at once so grave 
and so interesting as this that I have read in your 
hearing — " Can ye not discern the signs of the 
times?" 

As reasonable and thoughtful men, then, this 
inquiry has, for us all^ an interest of its own ; but 
as Christian men — as citizens of that heavenly 
kingdom which is day by day seeking to found 
itself here, as those who pray that great prayer, 
with a meaning — " Thy kingdom come," and as 
those who watch the tide of events, and commit to 
it the deeds and the prayers of our Christian life, 
the inquiry comes with an imperative and solemn 
power. To attempt to discern them is to awake 
out of sleep : to succeed in discerning them is to 
work wisely and to dired our Christian labours 
well. 

I think we shall find that one of the great 
charafteristics of the mind and temper of to-day 
is a supreme concern and regard for faSs as opposed 
to hearsays and authoritative decrees. It would be 
difficult to point to a period in the history of our 
country, in which there existed such a supreme and 
determined resolution to know and to abide by the 
thing that is. This may partly be accounted-for 
by the employments of the age, direded as they 
have been on a gigantic scale to the supply of 
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pressing material wants. Discovery has followed 
discovery in startling succession, and too much 
time and attention have been demanded for these 
to admit of either resped or regard for authorities 
that had nothing to show, and hearsays that had 
nothing to prove. 

I am not stating this as an unqualified good. 
In many direftions it has been an unqualified evil. 
Men have been sold, as it were, to these material 
interests, till the spirit and the inward life were left 
to starve — till the thought of God Himself was 
quietly put aside as an abstraft question— till the 
great realities of the future life were all left to be 
cared-for only when they were revealed. But on 
the other hand, the good has vastly made up for the 
evil. Men have risen to self-reliance and capacity. 
The remnants of an ancient feudalism have had to 
submit, one by one, to a growing sense of personal 
freedom and individual responsibility. The voice 
of authority, whose great strength was its faculty of 
adding a maledidion to its behest, and its power to 
back its maledifbion with a blow, has gradually been 
left ta its mutterihgs, now fallen harmless and old. 
Many sayings that passed for the essences of wisdom 
have been looked right through and nothing has 
been found within ; and many officials whose power 
and pride served once to awe the minds of mortals 
have lost the secret of their authority over men 
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who think more of the engineer with his bridge 
than the vtcar of heaven with his decree. All this 
has told well on our business habits : for we have 
been made by this regard for realities^ the foremost 
trading nation in the worlds the foremost mechanic 
power, the foremost producing power. It has told 
well on our political habits too. From the monarch 
whose office and power are hereditary to the last 
senator whose term of office will depend on the 
popular will, things are rightly valued and seen 
through. No one now believes in "the divinity 
that doth hedge a king," and for our love of the 
real and the practical in politics, as in other things, 
we are looked up to by every Court and every 
Senate in the civilised world, if not as a model for 
their imitation, at least as a power whose opinion 
it is essential to know and to respeA. 

Now all this is true as to that transcendent 
matter of religion. What is happeniiTg in the 
commercial, or the political, is happening in the 
religious world. Old formulas are being narrowly 
examined and pronounced upon ; not for what 
they say, but for what they have done. Venerable 
fundionaries, before which men once trembled or 
bent blindfold, are measured and criticised and asked 
for credentials which, during their term of accu- 
mulated veneration, they had entirely forgotten. 
Ancient words in this, the greatest of the world's 
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great books, are looked-at as ancient words, 
written by men who as true men shared the hopes, 
the fears, and the knowledge of their time. An 
error here, a mistake there, a contradidtion else- 
where, are looked into, and if found to be so, are 
acknowledged. And let it be remembered, as one 
of the best features of this sign of the times — that* 
all this is not done rudely, irreverently, or hastily. 
There has been no passionate revolt, no sudden 
outbreak of feeling, no graceless insulting of the 
venerable. The thing has gone on so slowly 
indeed, that even to our own day wise and pious 
men are upbraided for not going faster — for not 
utterly leaving this church or that, when they have 
confessed to a difference from it. All this has been 
done like everything else which in this country is 
to be lasting and sure, settled on a firm and endur- 
ing basis, — ^it has been slow and steady ; a word 
here and a proof there, — now a suspicion, and now 
a discovery, — here a glimpse of the reality, and 
there, after years of labour, the reality itself, un- 
bared to public view. Meh of science were once 
shut out of the church, and driven from her jealous 
doors ; but now the foremost friends and lovers of 
the church welcome the lamp of truth ; and the 
man of science, who is ever the true seer, is duly 
reverenced as the discoverer of the great faSs of 
this world of God. The theories of Moses must 
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give way before the discoveries of the geologist, 
and the astronomy of the old world must give 
place to the knowledge of the new. Fafts are now 
believed to be, not only stubborn things, but 
divine things ; and the gravest and most venerable 
spirits amongst us begin to see that we must accept 
them, not tardily because we must, but anxiously 
and gladly because we ought — nay, with reverence, 
as the very language of the ever-living God. For, 
if you will think of it, what are fads but the truest, 
plainest words of God? The book of Genesis 
may be misunderstood — may even err — but this 
rock, with all its wondrous records, with its ancient 
histories of millions of years filled with strange life 
— this rock with its solemn leaves and the silent 
witnesses there — this cannot be misunderstood — 
this cannot err. It is. The other only says. The 
foremost men of the age— the thoughtfullest spirits 
— ^have long seen this, and the rest must come round 
by-and-by. 

We see God, then, in the stately march of laws 
that govern all the ages, and move on the great 
history of a world which is a continual witness to a 
Divine order and a solemn law. We see Him in 
the fads that day by day record themselves as such 
in the results they leave behind, as the messengers of 
Him whose bidding they ever obey. We see Him 
in those stately and solemn records which mark 
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the revolutions of race and time, and bear testimony 
to the mighty afts of God millions of years ago ; 
in presence of which Moses himself seems our con- 
temporary. We see Him in the imperial laws that 
never shrink a hair's breadth from their appointed 
place and power, arid in the benevolent and wise 
decrees which order that we shall reap whatever we 
have sown. Books of the ancient time we revere, 
and the world's long-loved poets we receive, but 
the seer is our true Vates^ and he who can guide us 
to a fadl and reveal the thing that /j, is to us the 
prophet of the living God : for all God's works 
are words. I know these thoughts are not yet 
widely welcomed or fully perceived ; but they are 
traveling on to their perfed day ; though it is not 
for the truth -seeker to count his company. The 
daring few who climb the lofty peak will be the 
first to behold the promised land. Enough for us 
to know that there is a right-minded tendency to 
welcome and revere the truth wherever it may lead. 
Enough for us to know that a growing freedom, 
the result of a growing enlightenment, is now 
making it impossible for the Scribes and Pharisees 
to judge and condemn the man of science for a 
discovery that tells against the decisions of a creed, 
and that hearsays and the mere proclamations of 
authority are made to yield to the disclosures of 
the seer. I think we should watch with eager con- 
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cem this sign of the times. I think we should 
encourage it, recognise it, aid it. We above all 
others can do this. We have no traditions to 
abide by ; we are committed to no foregone con- 
clusions ; we have no authoritative statements to 
which fadls must be made to conform ; we have no 
judge to bind us down to known and proved un- 
truths, and to say, as the authoritative voice of the 
Church did say the other day, using words that 
sound more like a keen and bitter satire than a 
judicial decision : * The Court has nothing to do 
with what is true, but only with what is written. 
If scholars and men of science can prove anything 
that tells against the Articles the proof must go for 
nothing, though they may be right. The duty of 
the Court is to shut its ears/ Thank God, we have 
no Ecclesiastical Court, no judge, to insult the God 
of Truth by saying that it is our duty to shut our 
ears even to the truth, that the fafts of God must 
be set aside for the words of men, and that no 
insight or knowledge He is pleased to give us can 
be admitted if an ancient formula is thereby im- 
pugned. Such a dreadful statement is utterly 
impossible in our midst, and therefore we are free 
to encourage this truthful search after realities — this 
veneration for God's truths as they are revealed in 
the verities of His works. And I know of no 
objeA more worthy of our consecrated ambition 

D 2 
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'than this — that we should be a church the first 
to welcome the light of to-day, the first to 
bid Galileo welcome when priests and Levites 
cast him out, the first to put aside our ancient 
error when God is pleased to unveil a present truth, 
and the first to possess the land of Canaan, being 
delivered from the land of Egypt and from the 
house of bondage, — that we should be leaders of 
the churches in the reception of the highest truth, 
the pioneers of the rest, and the continual witnesses 
to the world that " God hath yet more light and 
truth to break forth from His word." If we could 
be such a church as this, and prove to the world 
that we were reverent and devout seekers after the 
highest truth — that we were not a sed among the 
sefts bound by our traditions as they are by theirs, 
but a church of real inquirers, with faithful hearts 
and open eyes, I think we should not want for 
friends and followers. For men in religion, as in 
other things, are asking for realities. They say, 
when told they must not examine — that they must 
not presume to test theology by reason, — But we 
must open our eyes, and we cannot silence our judg- 
ments. If these creeds of yours may not be tested 
and reasoned about, and brought to the fullest 
scrutiny, give us something that may be. Wc 
want a reality and not a hearsay — ^something that a 
man may receive with all his manhood — with all 
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his faculties therefore : we want something to live 
by, not to wrangle over : give us a truth that is 
known, not a decision that has been voted. We 
do not want to know what the dignitaries think, we 
want to know what living men have found. We 
do not want decisions, we want discoveries. And 
men are right in saying all this, and L thank God 
they do say it. I only regret that in saying it they 
turn away from religion altogether, and wander in 
the dry and barren places of unbelief. I wish we 
could meet them in their honest discontent — in 
their serious, honest doubt. I wish we could bring 
them to see that religion is not a formula, nor a 
creed, nor a priesthood, nor a church — that it is 
love to God, and obedience to His laws, and reve- 
rence for His works. I do not say — I wish we 
could secure these men for our church — that is 
comparatively a poor consideration, — but I do wish 
we could bear such a testimony to that which is real 
in religion, as opposed to that which is formal and 
unreal, as that they who turn away from the verbal 
controversies and the condemning creeds of the 
theologians might hear our message and turn to the 
living God. If we desire to do this, and mean to 
do it, we must pay the price. We must be willing 
to make house-room and heart-room for all. We 
must not keep up the name of freedom and deny 
its spirit and its power. We must hold, with a 
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lowly mind, all the conclusions of the past, and be 
willing to give all attention to the conclusions of 
the present. We must, in a word, be loyal to 
God, to conscience, to our fellow-men, and to the 
solemn realities of a world whose secrets we have 
only begun to explore, and of whose messages it 
can only be said that we have but spelt out a letter 
here and there. Such, I think, is the way in which 
we should meet this grave and important sign of 
the times — this demand for the real, as opposed to 
the unreal, for the thing that is, as opposed to the 
thing which is only said. 

But this tendency to respedl and welcome realities 
is closely connefted with another which is in itself 
another sign of the times : — a disinclination to hold 
dogmas that shock the moral sense and cast a cloud 
over the perfeSlions of God. We hardly give the 
.churches that are called orthodox, credit enough for 
the progress they have made ifi this respeft. We 
are too apt to apply the old standards, and to fancy 
that only they who depart from the old churches 
have put away the old creecjs. I wish we could 
now how far this is not so. I wish we could all 
estimate to what extent the best men of the orthodox 
churches have quietly altered the once dreadful 
creeds of the churches they still accept. I wish we 
could all perceive how the old language is being 
dropped or used with more intelligence, and reve- 
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rence for truth. A bald Calvinism, honest and 
thorough, is now almost a curiosity. The very 
churches that keep the name have left behind the 
creed. Here and there a violent spirit ventures 
on the dreadful dogmas, but the notice these 
receive, and the horror they excite, only describe 
the extent to which they have been cast away. The 
vast majority have quietly drifted from the belief 
in an angry God who punished His Son as a viftim; 
in a cruel God who will for ever destroy with a 
living destruAion myriads of the doomed ; and in a 
partial God who on no principle and for no reason 
elefts some to eternal life and others to eternal 
death. Here and there these things are held, and 
here and there violently declared, but with such 
timidity in one place, with such saving statements 
in another place, with such violence in a third, and, 
withal, with such a grave and steady dissent all 
round, that we may well doubt whether they are 
really believed to any large extent by the great 
body of the thoughtful and intelligent in the 
churches that once held them as their very life. 

Some have openly rejefted these dogmas alto- 
gether, and some — I do not doubt, with all honesty 
and with a real convidion that the course they 
pursue is the best — have gradually tempered and 
explained their harsh and cruel language, and have 
put upon the dreadful dodrines an ingenious con- 
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strudion which takes away their ancient sting : but 
all unite, except a few violent and unquiet souls (and 
these, by their excitement and their noise, always 
attraft notice and seem a majority), to take 
away from the ancient dogma its ancient meaning 
which once shocked our moral sense and cast a 
cloud over the goodness, the justice, and the love 
of God. This is a grave and most significant sign 
of the times, which yet does not intrude upon the 
popular vision, because the great events that 
accompany it have been and are both slow and 
unseen. The battle has been fought behind earth- 
works — not on the open field — behind a vail of 
words which hid the progress of the war. For the 
words have been kept while their meaning was 
being withdrawn, and the formulas were maintained 
while their power was being destroyed. The 
symbol is there still, but its significance is changed. 
Rays of pure light have penetrated from every side, 
and the heresy of yesterday slowly becomes the 
Gospel of to-day. I think we should thank 
God and take courage for this : for during this long 
period of conflid and of change within the pale of 
the orthodox churches, our church has maintained 
a constant and steady witness to the reality of the 
very truths to which others are now slowly coming 
round. And I think it is not too much to say, 
that the faithful and self-denying testimony which 
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the fathers of our church bore to these great truths 
when they were despised has not a little contributed 
to the changes that have gone on elsewhere. And 
here^ I think, we sometimes make a sad and strange 
mistake. We measure the work and influence of 
our church and of our testimony by their results on 
ourselves. We resort to that worldly and short- 
sighted test of counting heads and buildings. We 
point to our slow increasing numbers, and to our 
few accessions, and we dolefully accept that as our 
limited reward.- But /would look elsewhere for 
the fruit of the seed our fathers sowed I point to 
harvests waving in other fields, and the blessings of 
light and freedom enjoyed in other ministries ; I 
point to the host of faithful witnesses to the truth 
who, not in our name, tell the message we have loved 
to hear ; and I say — There is our fathers' reward ; 
there is the harvest of the seed flung broadcast by 
the men whose doftrines the churches first despise, 
a:id then, through others, welcome. Our own church 
does but catch the few drops that fall on the out- • 
skirts of the shower : other fields and other labours 
receive the full supply. And if it is asked why 
this should be so, — ^why the reputed heretics should 
be perpetually bearing the painful testimony while 
others reap the happy fruits ; this is our reply : — 
God appoints some to lead and some to follow, — 
some to bear the testimony for the first time and to 
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suffer for it, and some to receive it afterward and 
to rejoice in it. The first may be the few ; the last 
will be the many. The first will be despised and 
rejeded ; the last will come with shouts of " Grace 
unto it." The first is the church of the heretics, 
sought only by a venturous few ; the last are the 
churches around that slowly but surely follow ; year 
by year accepting a little more, until presently they 
will stand, in the fullness of time, on the once 
despised and suspefted ground. Let us accept 
this office and be thankful for it. " They also 
serve who only stand and wait." If God has given 
to us the task to stand and fling out our seed which 
in other grounds shall bring forth fruit, what are 
we to murmur at our own narrow and scanty 
gleaning ? Let us be thankful : the place whereon 
we stand is holy ground. 

And now, lastly, to these cheering signs of the 
times — to this love of reality, and to this change in 
the tone and current of the popular theology, we 
may add the hopeful intelligence, that there is 
everywhere a growing interest in religious questions. 
Much of the very unbelief and opposition to 
Christianity which we deplore is only a sign of the 
interest taken in this great concern. For there is a 
kind of unbelief which is a tribute of respeft to 
Christianity — an unbelief which results from an 
inability to receive the dreadful dogmas which are 
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put forth as the essentials of Christianity, — an 
unbelief of common sense, of public morality, of 
even reverence for the charadter of God. I claim 
all that is healthy, then, in popular unbelief — all 
that is manly and right-minded in what is called 
secularism — all the dislike of the free-spirited to 
the accredited churches — nay, the very contempt of 
some, — as the evidence of a real concern for 
religious interests. They tell us the people are 
careless as to religion, dead as to spirituality, infidel 
as to the truth ; but they ought to tell us who have 
made them so. They ought to tell us who have 
brought religion and the priesthood into disrepute 
by the proclamation of dogmas to which neither 
common sense nor conscience can respond. Men 
'are not dead ; they are only weary. They are not 
careless ; they are only tired. It is not an age of 
indifference and sloth ; it is an age that has pledged 
itself to the aftual and the true. Alert on all other 
questions, the people are not lost to this : they only 
wait for the word as of some faithful prophet of 
the God of truth and the God of the human mind, 
to turn to Him with full purpose of heart. 
Believing these things, then, — believing that these 
signs of the times are not evanescent and delusive, 
but that they are the results of the accumulated 
wisdom and experience of the past, and that we are 
destined to go on to yet greater conquests and wider 
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discoveries — that the prospeft shall widen as we go 
on and the light increase, I ask you to take courage, 
in the name of the God of Truth, who will see to it 
that the work of His true sons and servants shall 
never come to naught — who has been leading all 
the ages in one unbroken path of progress until 
now — who, byways often obscure but alwayscertain, 
is leading us on now, step by step, from year to 
year, and who will eventually make His perfed 
way known upon earth and His saving health 
among all nations. Lef us add our line to the 
noble story : let us fling out our handful of seed, 
not jealously concerned whether it springs up here or 
there ; and then, if we do not see all the fruits of 
our self-denying labour now, we shall all be present 
at the great triumphant day, when the voice of a 
redeemed humanity shall be heard as the sound of 
many waters, saying by virtuous deeds, and holy 
thoughts, and faithful service — " Blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and power, be unto Him that, 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever 
and ever." " For the kingdoms of this world have 
become the kingdoms of our God and of His Christ, 
and He shall reign for ever and ever." " Even so, 
come. Lord Jesus, come quickly." Amen. 
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The True Funftions of the 
Religious Teacher. 

** Tkou ihalt thow tkt people the way wherein they mint waU, and the worh that 
they must do^'' — Exodus xviii. 20. 

jjVERY day the office of a teacher of the 
Christian religion is becoming a more 
difficult and a more serious one. The 
day is past, beyond recall, when authority 
could pass for infallibility^ and assertion for truth ; 
and the Christian teacher has to take his place with 
other men — to prove his sayings if he can, or to 
confess he has nothing to say. This is a very 
grave fad, and well will it be for all who are called 
to the prophetic of^ce if they will frankly and 
courageously welcome it, — if, at all events, they 
will see that this really is the mandate of the hour 
— " You must tell us of realities or be still." 

This may be a matter for anxious concern, but 
it is far from being a matter to be deplored. It is. 
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indeed^ a nearly unmixed good, that the Christian 
teacher should be almost compelled to say exaAly 
what he means, and to prove exadly what he says. 
The advantage will be great on both sides. In 
such a case the prophets message will truly repre- 
sent the prophet's inspiration, and the people's 
credence will truly represent the people's faith. 

I wish to speak to-day, then, of the true fun(5tions 
of the religious teacher — ^not only as to what he 
should be, but as to what a really reli^ous people 
should wish him to be. Two things at least we 
should wish a religious teacher not to be ; a Finality 
and an Echo. 

A right-minded and devout religious teacher will 
be very careful how he takes up new discoveries and 
commits himself to new religious truths. All the 
more because he b free will he be cautious in his 
studies and deliberate in his conclusions. All the 
more because he is at liberty to prove all things 
will he be careful to exaA a reason for everything 
that asks for bb belief. And yet, with all this 
devout and religious caution, he will not be blind 
to the hand that beckons him, nor deaf to the voice 
divine which lures him from the result of yesterday 
to *' fresh fields and pastures new." And a really 
devout and religious people will wish for their 
teacher nothing otherwise than this,-^that he shall 
listen to the voice that calls him forward. And 
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so long as they perceive that his prepress is not the 
eccentric one of tashness and instability, but the 
steady one of thought and natural growth, they will 
not only give him freedom to walk abroad in this 
wondrous realm of Truth, whose widest fields 
and sublimest heights are as yet all unexplored, but 
they will go with him with great joy and thankful- 
ness, and they will listen to the call of the Heavenly 
Spirit who is leading on the ages in one beautiful 
and expanding path of progress, to the music 
of an unbroken order, and the light of perfeft 
truth. 

So also will they not wish him to be a mere 
Echo. A religious teacher who is willing to be a 
finality abdicates his natural ^d most honourable 
fimdion as the leader of the people ; but a religious 
teacher who becomes an echo, betrays not only 
himself but the people he should instruft and guide. 
And yet, though the result here is most grievous, the 
danger is the greatest : for men are ever tempted 
to wish for an echo of their own thoughts and 
feelings, rather than to ask for the outspoken and 
perhaps antagonistic utterance of another. We 
naturally shrink from being startled or disturbed by 
words to which we are unaccustomed and utterances 
which do not echo to our peculiar thoughts. No 
one is to be blamed for this, but aU of us need to 
be on our guard against it, smce in every age it 
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has led to the stoning of the prophets^ and in our 
own days often leads to their being silenced. The 
wiser we get the more possible will it be for us to 
hear what may be unfamiliar to our own minds. 
In the dark days of the world men put to death the 
prophet whose tongue would not repeat the 
customary common-places. As men grew wiser 
they only cast the prophet out of their assembly. 
They did not stop his tongue, but they stopped 
their ears. As they got wiser still, they began to 
whisper something respefting Toleration, and now 
they are learning a better word, — they are learning 
a little about Freedom. But presently men will be 
even wiser still ; for they will be wise enough and 
strong enough to welcome the prophet with his 
strange speech and original thought. And one day 
they will end by giving to the prophetic head a 
garland of myrtle and of flowers instead of a crown 
of thorns. 

We have not come to that day yet, — we cannot 
come to it yet ; but we can turn our faces to the 
East towards that better day. We can ask our 
religious teacher not to learn our current phrases 
and repeat our familiar common-places ; we can ask 
him not to please us by repeating our prejudices ; 
we can beseech him to be anything but a finality 
who has nothing more to discover, or an echo who 
has nothing of his own to say. 
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What then ought we to look for in our religious 
teacher ? — ^What are his natural funftions, and in 
what relation should he stand to the people ? He 
is to be an awakener of piety, concerned in this 
with religious afFedions. He is to be a helper of 
men's faiths, concerned in this with religious thoughts. 
He is to be a teacher of morality, concerned in this 
with reli^ous conduft. He is to be a leader of 
men's devotions, concerned in this with religious 
aspirations and worship. He is to be a guide to 
service, concerned in this with religious deeds ; and, 
finally, he is to be a centre for church communion, 
concerned in this with religious fellowships. I need 
not ask for your long-continued attention to each 
of these offices of the religious teacher ; but, like 
pidhires that need no explanation, I will only try to 
set them in appropriate frames and place them in a 
fitting light, leaving them then to your meditation 
and quiet thought. 

I have ssud the religious teacher should be an 
awakener of piety y concerned with religious affeSions. 
For piety is to religion what love is to a household. 
Goodly rules may be made and a comely order 
observed, but the vital and blessed element that 
gives beauty to law, and harmony to order, is Love 
— the natural, beautiful Love that makes a house a 
home. And so in religion : we may have our ten 
commandments or our two; we may have our 

Fa 
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polishf^ morality^ and our strid propriety, but we 
may be as dead as machines and as cold as statues. 
Alabaster may be beautiful ; but it is a poor substi- 
tute for the living hand and happy face of the 
fiiend we love. So is good behaviour but a poor 
substitute for piety which is the life of religion. 
For piety gives light to the lustreless eye, and 
warmth to the languid heart, and exultation to the 
spiritless mind. It gives wings to devotion, and 
pathos to prayer, and joy to hope, and makes us 
not only know a law to be obeyed but a God to be 
devoutly loved. It is life, and it converts the dead 
mechanism of custom and of form to the beautiful 
life of sonship with God. 

But the true religious teacher will not end, though 
he will begin here. He will be a teacher of faith as 
well as an awakener of piety. He will concern him- 
self with religious thoughts as well as with religious 
afFeftions: for a religion all sentiment, however 
deep and real it might be, would lack steadiness, 
and nerve, and calm force. It might be brilliant, 
but it could not plod. Hence we want an 
education of the mind as well as an awakening 
of the heart, — nay ! I ought to say an education 
of the mind to follow an awakening of the 
heart. For I hold that this order is important. 
We are to begin with the afFeftions, not with 
the intelleft. Is not that the order of nature ? 
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Where do you begin with your little children? 
With their minds? A father might make that 
mistake ; but a mother would know better. The 
pretty trifling transaAed between a mother and her 
little child is a wonderful contrivance of kind Nature 
to get her children educated. That would be a 
dreary home where the afFedions were closed till 
the intelled: could lead the way — where children 
were forbidden to kiss their parents till they knew 
the reason why. Now I hold that Nature's way 
with children is God's way with us. Hence the 
misery and the mistake of beginning with creeds 
and dogmas and ''views" of religion, before 
men have learnt to love; and hence you have 
in some churches the very speiftacle you would 
have in some nurseries, if the same thing were 
permitted there — the heart starved and the 
aficdions dethroned, to make way for an abso- 
lute monarchy — nay, an absolute tyranny-^-oi the 
head. 

How many disciples would Christ have had, 
think you, if the modern order of the churches 
had been observed by Him ? To the very end, 
the chosen twelve failed to understand Him ; but 
all through they never failed to love Him : and it 
was through the love they came to the knowledge. 
Yes : and as it is with children, and as it was with 
the disciples, so should it be with us now : — first 
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the love, then the knowledge — first the kiss of . 
afFeAion at home, then the book at school. The 
Church will return to this natural and Divine 
method some day, and then, for our dry debates 
and our dreary creeds, we shall have great re- 
joicing : even the little children will love the holy 
Church, and '' the desert will rejoice and blossom 
as the rose." 

But, an awakener of piety and of faith, he will 
also be a teacher of morality y concerned not only 
with religious afFeftions and religious thoughts^ 
but with religious conduS. 

And here again we see the use of the order 
I have chosen. For just as intelleft is cold and 
barren when it takes the first place in religion, so 
morality is dead and fruitless when it is not the 
outgrowth of inward piety. But when piety goes 
first as the religion of the afFeftions, then the 
others take their rightful place, and are beautiful 
and good. Then, religious thoughts give strength 
and steadiness to the afFe(5tions, and morality gives 
condudb and shape to the aspirations of the soul. 
For this again is Nature's order. First the inward, 
then the outward ; first the desire, then the deed ; 
first the love, then the loving behaviour ; first the 
vital germ, then all the orderly outward develop- 
ments. For it is so — and most wonderfully so — 
even in respeft of the growth of the body^ which 
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adually takes its shape and expression from the 
mysterious life within. Is not that so with what 
we call the speaking face, which, without a word, 
tells its own tale of inward joy or misery, of purity 
or of sin ? How did that expression creep into 
every feature? — ^who was its mystic builder? 
They know, who have learnt how the face is an 
index to the soul. They know that the force 
within — the secret but all dominant life within — 
builds day by day, with unseen but irresistible 
hand, the very shape and expression of every 
feature. They know who, by looking into a man's 
Sabbath-morning face, can tell all the history of 
the week. 

Yes ! it is Nature's method everywhere — to work 
from within, and to build up the outward from 
a central inner life. All that shall be of bloom, 
and fragrance, and life is contained in the life of 
the little seed; and the outward only displays the 
inward. So with condud — so with what we call 
morality. The wise Emerson complained of some 
who talked of " mere morality ; " but the phrase is 
nevertheless a good one. There is a mere morality, 
just as there is a mere colour. The green of a 
LEAF is different from the green of a pictur^. 
Mere morality is to the soul what mere dress is to 
the body, — what mere art is to the face. All real 
beauty grows out from within, and is only the 
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sign of an inward spiritual beauty. The tree is 
fruitful because of its inner sap; and its leaves 
and blossoms are the " outward and visible sign of 
the inward and spiritual '* life. Even the colour of 
its leaves and their veins spring from and are 
determined by the life within. Even so our 
morality — our religious conduft — should be the 
beautifiil and graceful outcome of our inward life — 
should be to the life of the soul just what the 
bloom of health is to the life of the body — ^its mani- 
festation and efFeft. " Should be," I say ; yes, and 
will be the manifestation of its health or of its 
disease. The religious teacher, then, will be a 
teacher of morality, but not otherwise than as a 
comely and natural outgrowth of piety. 

But we must go a step beyond all this, — to the 
soul aftive as well as passive ; for the afFedions 
and thoughts, and even the conduft of men, are, in 
a sense, passive, because they are conditions of 
. being, and do not live out of themselves. Hence 
I said, that a teacher of religion is to be a leader of 
men's devotions^ as well as a teacher of piety, of 
faith, and of morality. He is to concern himself, 
not only with the awakenings of religious love and 
the exercise of religious thought, and the good 
conduft of a religious life, but with those mys- 
terious and holy yearnings which lead the soul out 
of itself to hold fellowship with those unseen 
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realities that awaken the reverence of the devout 
spirit. For so it is that the clsums and conquests 
of our holy religion widen and increase, — first, 
awaking the love of the pious heart, then conse- 
crating to itself the best thoughts of the mind, 
then appropriating to its own beautiful uses the 
conduct of the life, and now leading out the soul, 
through its own natural aspirations, to the contem- 
plation of realities beyond itself and to a communion 
which brings us into that blessed and beautiful 
Presence we address in all our prayers. Too often 
is this forgotten, my hearers, in our less devout and 
less quiet hours, — ^too often forgotten in the desire 
of the aAive mind for thought and knowledge. 
But the true religious teacher will not forget it. 
He will take care to hush, at fitting times, the 
curious enquiry of the mind, that the soul may 
keep devoutest holy-day and wing its flight to 
Heaven, asking only to be permitted to worship 
and adore. These will be precious hours ; when 
priest and people bend together before Him in 
whose presence we are all children — ^in whose 
favour there is life and a benediftion for us all. 

But we must take even another step. For this 
going out of the soul beyond itself is twofold. 
On the one side, as we have seen, it ascends to 
God on the wings of its aspirations ; and then we 
call it devotion: but on the other side it goes 
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oat to man, ^rcadli^ abroad with helpful hands 
its riches ; and then we call it service. Thus the 
religious teacher is concerned with religious deeds 
as well as with religious aflfeAions, and thoughts, 
and conduft, and aspiratkuis. And these religious 
deeds here contemplated are different from the 
ordinary good deeds of daily life: they are the 
deeds which are done in the discharge of that 
beautiful and natural duty which becomes a very 
plain one to the reaUy awakened Christian heart — 
I mean the dissemination of the blessings it has 
found so precious for itself. In this duty the 
religious teacher wiU be a guide and an example. 
His service will not be measured and formal — ^so 
much rendered for so much received-— rhis per- 
formances doled out in proportion to his reward ; 
but he will lead the way in self-sacrificing labour ; 
he will be instant *' in season and out of season,'* 
whether men are grateful or obdurate — ^whether 
they will hear or forbear. And a really religious 
people will be glad of this, and will send after the 
adventurous labourer their prayers, their blessings, 
and their aid : nay ! they will come after him, and 
stand by him, and, if need be, outstrip him in 
courage, rebuking his tardiness by their alacrity, 
and heartening his fainting spirit by their sublimer 
faith. 

And then, lastly, to complete the setting of this 
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piifture of the offices of the religious teacher, — ^he is 
to be a centre for Church-communion^ concerned 
with religious fellowship. For this is indeed 
needed to complete our pifture; because the 
Christian life is only complete in this, as the bond 
of all — ^that gathers up all the rest, and binds 
them all together. The Church is to be a kind of 
home for kindred spirits ; not necessarily involving 
friendships and close fellowships in the ordinary 
ways of life, but certainly involving very real 
intercourse and friendship in our Christian assem- 
blies and in our united Christian work. For we 
come together, not because we cannot worship 
alone, but because we seek another kind of worship 
than we can possibly have alone. 

Each member of z, family has a personal love to 
cherish and a personal duty to discharge in the 
home, but all have a kind of common love and a 
common duty which is essentially different both in 
result and kind. So in the Church, our prayers, 
our thanksgiving, and our Christian service, should 
all be peculiar and such as belong to the family as 
a whole : and instead of the isolation of thought 
and feeling we too often suffer to prevail in our 
hearts, we should let our sympathies and prayers 
broaden to take in the manifold life and experience 
of the whole. This would give us a true " com- 
munion of sdnts," and the Church would become^ 
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not only a place where each one offers his individual 
prayer and thanksgiving, — speaking and hearing 
for himself, — but where religious sympathies flow 
from heart to heart, while our Christian fellowship 
made the Church a blessed home for all. 

This, dear friends, is my ideal — ^my dream — of 
a true Christian teacher, bringing life to the intel- 
left, the conscience, and the soul. 

If one cannot attain to it, and make all the 
ideal true, we may at least dwell upon it with 
anxious eyes and longing heart ; — ^we may make it 
our morning and our evening star. 

The very sight of it may help to make the 
vision true. 

But I turn from dreams to living men, and I 
beseech you to make the vision true. Help us 
with hearing ears and understanding hearts and 
fmthful lives. Help us with your silent prayers at 
home, and your reverent, constant £ices in the 
place of prayer ; and then we may hope to build 
up and beautify a true and peaceful Church — a 
Church which I have elsewhere piftured in these 
words — " A Church that shall rejoice in the fruits 
of righteousness and the flowers of peace, wherein 
wisdom shall dwell with devotion, and science shall 
consort with piety ; and music, and knowledge, and 
reverence, and love, shall make the home complete 
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and beautiful for all ; — a Church of quietness^ and 
Testy and beauty, and ripe wisdom, wherein shall 
come no more the maxims and the passions of the 
world, delivered for ever from the strife of 
tongues.*" 
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The Vanity of Dreams and 
Words in Religion. 

^ IntJU mabiniit rfdrmm tmi •f^mrik titresn ^tamtm^ — ^EccuttAfm v. 7. 

[HERE are many hopeful signs of the 
times^ with many that are most unhope- 
ful; but this is the fairest sign of all 
— ^that men in all departments of life and 
aftivity are becoming clear as to this one thing — 
that *^ in a multitude of dreams and words there are 
indeed vanities." 

Men are finding it out in politics. Sound 
ralities and not fine periods are asked for from 
statesmen now. A dreamer at the head of our 
affairs is not permitted ; a mere talker there has 
long been unendnrd>le. 

Men are finding it out in business. They look 
for short questions and swifl replies, and sound 
performances. They ask, " What can you do ? '* 
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If it is only a dream or a paragraph, they are 
engaged. The dreamer, by the help of the matter 
of fad artizan, may be able to translate his dream 
into a mechanical contrivance. If he can do that^ 
and thus make his words things, all the world will 
stop to give heed to him. 

Now what men are finding out in politics and 
business, they are finding out in religion. It is not 
that there is less reverence for religion and religious 
concerns, but that there is a very decided increase 
in the determination to have fads and not dreams 
to reverence. It is not that men are getting really 
sceptical or wilful — ^it indicates a woful misunder- 
standing on the part of those who say this — but it 
is that men are anxious to be real men in religious 
as well as in other things ; — it is that they wish to 
introduce into the Christianity of the Church the 
simplicity, the reality, and the sense of being 
guided hj faSls which obtain elsewhere: — it is that 
they say respeding the speculations and the creeds 
of the theologians what they have learnt to say 
about other concerns — ^^ In a multitude of dreams 
and of words there are vanities." I wish to speak 
to-day, then, of the very serious necessity that has 
arisen — z necessity that is everywhere felt — for a 
very decided change in the ordinary method of 
presenting religion to the people, and in offering 
the great realities of Christianity to the acceptance 
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of the world. For nothing is more notorious than 
that Christianity has, to a very great extent, been 
reduced to a system of words and speculations. 
Certain dogmas have been agreed upon, and certain 
words have been devised for their expression^ and 
these have been settled by authority as the only 
expression of the Christian faith acceptable to God 
or possible to man. The promises of the Gospel 
and its threats have been taken out of their place 
to sanftion these human dodrines and this human 
langu^ej and *^ He that believeth shall be saved^ 
and he that believeth not shall be condemned^* has 
been made to refer to what the Church has decreed 
and the seft maintained. The efFefts of this have* 
been most disastrous. Sed has risen up against 
sedt, and creed against creed ; till the lamentable 
spedtacle is presented to the world of a Church 
split up into fadtions, each professing to have all 
the truth, and nearly all venturing to condemn the 
rest for artificial heresies of speculation or of word. 
There is only one way to alter this, and that is, 
to teach the people, till it is as clear as the sun- 
light, that none of these speculative dreams and 
dogmatic creeds set forth the verities of religion — 
that they are beside the matter altogether — that the 
real question is, not which seft is right — this or 
that ? but whether all are not wrong together, as seEtSy 
in their method and the objefts of their pursuit. 

G 2 
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What then do we need, my hearers, as a religion 
that shall meet the crying want of these serioua 
times ? The answer, I think, is becoming planer 
every day ; and alas for the Church or the leader of 
the people that fails to see or understand it. An4 
this is the answer : — We want a religion of realitieSj^ 
far removed from hearsays and mere ingenioua 
creeds. We want a religion that shall be personal, 
based on experience and grounded on knowledge,, 
entrenching itself in the convidions and affirmations 
of the soul. We want a religion of the whole man 
— to meet him every way — to answer his questions,^ 
to purify his affeftions, and to regulate his inmost; 
purposes and thoughts. We want a religion for 
all life ; good for every day and every scene. And 
we want a religion of health, that shall become, not 
a mere adjunft to a man's habits, but the living 
fountain of a man's beiti^. 

Let us look briefly at these five things. 

We want, I said> a religion of eminent realities. 
A beautiful theory is nothing that wants the vital 
truth of possibility — a fantastic dreamt is nothing — 
an ingenious system of theology, in itself, is 
nothing. The one simple faft that can be affeJ is 
worth them all. In the solemn concerns of religion^ 
we have to do with One before whose searching* 
gaze things seem what they are. — One who, by an 
awful ad of majesty and might, discerns between 
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the fiAitious and the real. The floating incense of 
the temple is nothing to Him ; but the sweet 
young thoughts of the little wondering child, and 
the humble gratitude of the poor forgotten stranger 
there, are precious in His sight, as the only incense 
that finds its way to Heaven. The elaborate ritual 
and laboured creed are nothing to Him : — the poor 
woman who has kept away from the temple to tend 
some sick deserted neighbour is offering truer 
Divine service than the appointed priest, if his 
ritual and his creed be all. For 'Mreams and 
words" are nothing in that awful Presence who 
dwelleth in the Light that pierces men and their 
language through and through. 

Least of all, then, in religion, can we venture to 
employ phrases that have no solid meaning, and 
speculations that are based on fancy, and dogmas 
that only tell the dreams of men. Least of all, in 
that solemn Presence can we venture to retain 
anything but what is simple and real — as clear as 
the day and as certain as God. f'or our religion, 
above all things, should be a reality, clear to the 
very depth, true to every faculty of the soul ; — 
not one thing on the tongue and another thing in 
the mind ; — nothing loved that is not beautiful and 
good, nothing beloved that is not clear and love- 
able, nothing said that does not correspond to 
fafts without and thoughts within — above all 
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things^ a religion of simple, grave, realities. For 
how can a man dare take anything else to God ? 

Then I said — ^wc want a religion utterly and 
completely personal; — based on personal experience, 
and rooted in personal knowledge. For true as it 
may be that we can have some things by inherit 
tance, and live in some matters by the experience 
of others ; this cannot be so in religion. Here is 
the one — pre-eminently the one concern that, to be 
anything, must be personal. In so far as a man's 
religion is only based on documents, and creeds, 
and ritualistic forms, it is simply a dream and 
nothing more. Augustine held this — Athanasius 
this — Calvin this ; therefore / hold it noWy and the 
holding this is my religion ! What a melancholy 
confession! Will holding a view serve a man 
anywhere else but in religion? Do men rest in 
ancient formulas in other' concerns of life ? They 
know better. They know that a man is master of 
his art only as he goes beyond those outward 
formulas and makes that art his own* It is a sign 
of unreality, then, and of an unreality which men 
only display and permit in religious matters, when 
speculations and creeds of the past are rested in. 
It is a kind of Atheism ; it is saying that God has 
nothing to do with us — that we have nothing to do 
with God. For one of the saddest blows religion 
ever received was infliftod- when men began to 
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think that God had done with living men, and that 
it was henceforth needful to consult the dead. It 
was a dreadful blow, and Christendom, even now, 
is stunned and half slain by it ; for its God is shut 
out from the present and confined to the past ; the 
dreams of the past are turned into the final inspir- 
ations of heaven ; the creeds of bygone times are 
enshrined for men to swear by, like the golden image 
which Nebuchadnezzar set up for men to worship ; 
and now, instead of a living present and a hopeful 
future, we are asked to have a dead present and a 
barren future ; — nothing but a past that was alive, 
wherein dwelt the only men God ever intended to 
bless with His truth. Thus the Church of to-day 
sits round the tombs of the past, feeding on a few 
fragments of old-world speculation, the husks that 
should have been buried with the men who loved 
them. Thus men are religious by proxy, counting 
it a heresy to be told that God can speak to them. 
O for the skilful hand that shall touch the bells of 
God hung in men's living hearts to-day — the 
skilful hand that shall condudt the souls of men 
from these dead mediators and muffled voices into 
the presence of the Lord Himself, with the beau- 
tiful confession : — " Speak, Lx)rd, for Thy servant 
heareth !" O for the prophet's tongue to call again 
the people from their unbelief; that they might see 
. we have a living God for ourselves^ who is with us 
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here to-day^ only watting for our faith — only 
waiting for the hour when we shall loose our hold 
of the dead things of the past and give ourselves to 
Him — to pour upon us a light and a glory tliat 
can never come to us while we retain our fatal 
dream that God does not speak to men now» 
and that all we have of God is the fragment of 
some old-world creed beyond which we are never 
to go, and to which we are for ever to cling in 
the desperate and miserable belief that God gave 
it to the past once for all ! O ! let us trust 
ourselves to Him ; He is near us, and He loves 
us. Then our eyes, no longer bent down to 
pore over the letters of some dead man's creed, 
telling his faded dream, shall be lifted up to the 
infinite and beautiful Presence whose glory ever 
waits to greet the eyes of faithful men. 

Then I said — ^we want a religion for the whole 

Some have presented religion as a system of 
opinions : these have satisfied the head. Some 
have described it as sound morality: these have 
satisfied the conscience. Some have discoursed of 
it as an infinite love : these have satisfied the heart. 
And some have said that it is correA worship: 
these have satisfied the soul. But we want a 
religion for alh. truth for the inteiled, goodness 
for the conscience, afiFedion for the heart, and 
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worship for the soul : since, for a religion to be the 
greatest power, as it ought to be with a man, — the 
ruling, kingly power over all his nature, — it must 
be all these. If a man receives merely the aiFec- 
donal side of religion, it will become a mere senti- 
ment with him. If you give him the mere theory 
of the matter, it will become a dry opinion, and 
nothing more, — leaving him with no enthusiasm 
and little soul. Or if he regards religion on the 
side of good morals, it will become merely a 
question of correft conduft, leaving the man as 
moral as a statue, it is true, but as cold as the 
marble of which it is made. Hence we want a 
religion that shall be as many-sided as the man 
teho is to be possessed by it ; it must be based on 
plain reason and good sense ; it must be adorned 
with beautiful behaviour and virtuous conduft; 
it must be inspired with the breath of an ardent, 
self-sacrificing love, and then be winged for flight 
to Heaven with the aspirations of worship and the 
outspread arms of a joyous faith. 

Yes ; a religion for the whole man ; — no satis- 
fying of the intelleft with the heart left cold and 
bare ; and no satisfying of the heart with a phan- 
tasm left in the mind — a dogma the mind rebels 
against ; — a religion raising us up in one concurring 
harmony of being — the eye clear, the mind at rest, 
the conscience pure, the heart made glad, the soul 
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inspired, — raising us up, far above the dreams 
of earth to the great and glorious realities of 
Heaven. 

Then, closely conneAed with this and yet a step 
forward^ — we want a religion for the whole life. 
Now a religion for the whole man ought to be 
a religion for the whole life, and would be if 
faithfully carried out and justly applied : but here 
is the difficulty. For, after all, a man may keep 
the best religion at home and make it a failure, 
not because it was defeAive, but because he failed 
to apply it. There is a need, therefore, to put 
this distinftly — that the religion we pidure should 
be for the whole life, — applicable everywhere, 
breaking down nowhere : good for the sanftuary 
and good for the home, good for work — ay ! and 
good for play, — good for the worship of God, 
and good for life's manifold fellowships and duties 
towards man ; — a religion for the whole life, inter- 
preting that life to us, revealing our duties to us 
and us to ourselves — something to help a man to 
' ad as well as to think and feel — a power for service, 
a thing to pradice, a force, good everywhere — 
a religion for every part of a man's life. 

Then lastly we want, I said, a religion of health. 

And here, what a world of life and beauty opens 
itself to our eyes ; and yet I must only linger on 
the threshold for a moment. A religion of healthy 
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cheerful, happy, simple, natural ; — no aiming after 
forced and spasmodic " experiences^* — no need for 
artificial and unnatural '^ revivals,'* but the life of 
the soul flowing on in a healthy, unforced stream 
toward the object of its hope and the ground of 
its trust : — a religion of health, — all the faculties 
of the soul at work in quiet ease and harmony, — no 
distortion, no paroxysm: — think what it would be! 
A man in health is unconscious of his body. 
He does not think of its various functions till they 
are out of gear. It is when the head aches that 
he becomes most conscious of it ; and when the 
breath comes short and painfully he bethinks him 
of his lungs. Thus it is the diseased man who is 
morbidly self-conscious. So in religion. In a 
state of health the religious man is cheerful and 
happy — his life is an even and a thankful one, — 
he is not on the Mount of Transfiguration to-day 
and in the Slough of Despond to-morrow, — to-day 
excited by a revival and to-morrow depressed bya 
doubt. When he is diseased he will tell his " ex- 
perience," and guage his feelings, and depend upon 
the priest, and commence a diary ; but while he is 
in health, he will never think of these things, — he 
will live naturally, and almost unconsciously, his 
religious life, sustained by the healthy tide of 
spiritual being that flows so steadily and whole- 
somely within; the healthy life of the soul, as 
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natural, as harmonious, as unconscious as the 
healthy life of the body. 

Now contrast all this, in conclusion, — contrast 
all this that presents religion as such a beautiful, 
divine reality, with all that my text calls — 
"Dreams and words" that end in "vanity." 
Alas, my hearers, what a dreary and sometimes 
dreadful thing religion has been made, when it 
has been transformed into a thing of dreams 
and words ! What bad passions have been aroused \ 
what fierce quarrels have sprung up ! what dismal 
creeds have been born ! what beautiful pieties have 
died! 

" Dreams and words !" Write the phrase over 
all those bad chapters of Church History that 
record only the conflids of parties, the rise of 
sefts, and the denunciations of the priests ! Write 
It over the creeds of men which presume to map 
out the mind of the Infinite and disseft His person 
and dogmatize concerning His will ! Write it ovei- 
the narrow Churches that make God's mercy 
the heritage of a favourite few and Heaven the 
freehold of the eleft ! Write it over all the dreary 
creeds of men that make doftrines and views 
the test of saintship and the condition of eternal 
life! 

** Dreams and words 1" — dead chafF of the 
vanities of weak, imperfedt men, lying behind us 
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in the past like phantasms, testifying to the frailty 
and not to the strength of men. 

" Dreams and words !" — for what eke are these 
endless speculations and creeds of every age — ^here 
to-day and gone to-morrow like a dream ! — ghosts 
of departed quarrels and old-world anxieties 
•^-decrees of councils, decisions of dignitaries, 
distindions of elaborate creeds, rallying cries of 
excited parties, dogmatisms of speculating schools,, 
— ^all that once vexed the head and rent the heart 
of Christendom — now gone like last year's autiunn 
storm that shook the dead leaves down and cleared 
the stagnant air, — all vanished now that men once 
thought all Heaven itself would interpose to save, 
— gone, faded, like words that come in visions of 
the night, like dreams that die amid the adtivities 
of the day. Such are all the cceeds of the past, 
except one here and there which still stands ereft 
and ghastly like the last icebeijgs in a frozen sea, 
as spring draws nigh. But these also shall depart, 
and the sea shall be clear for the business and the 
aftivity of living men. 

" Dreams and words ! " O my hearers, it is a 
comfort and a joy to a living man to speak to 
living men — to look with his own eyes upon theirs 
-r— to lay his living heart, awakened to all the wants 
of to-day and in sympathy with all the aspirations 
of his age, near to the hearts of his brethren, who 
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want to know, not what seemed good to Athanasius^ 
to Augustine, and to Calvin, but what is good ot 
remedy the sins and sorrows of men here and now. 
It is a comfort and a joy to look through the 
windows of the spiritual Church of to-day, not 
upon the dreams of medieval fancies, but upon the 
aiftual life of living men. It is a comfort and a joy 
to speak, not words that have hardened into 
unrealities because they have been fettered upon 
the soul as a finality, but to speak words that shall 
warm the blood of living men, and send the rich 
tide of new aspirations and hopes into the other- 
wise declining soul. It is a comfort and a joy' 
to be able to look back without passion on old 
quarrels and old creeds as dreams and words — 
pardonable, indeed, in the grim night, or early 
dawn, but long gone out of use for men who dwell 
in the light of the growing day. 

And I should think it must be a comfort to 
you, my friends, to be thus spoken-to, and 
that the prophet^s joy must be refleded in your 
own, that we may together bless God that we have 
been led from the land of shadows, where the 
sojourner is rewarded only with dreams and 
sounds, to take up our peaceful dwelling in the 
land of promise, beneath the light of the 
rejoicing sun. 

Come then, O beautiful spirit of life and glad* 
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The Spirit's Longing for a 
Living God. 

** Mf soul tktrstith for Godjfor the Lkmg God : when shall I come and appear 
before God T* — Psalm xlii. 2. 

IT is one of the unhapplnesses of these 
times that, by the force of circumstances, 
.we are daily being drifted into contro- 
versy ; and that the Christian preacher is 
once more learning the arts of war. I cite this as one 
of the unhappinesses of these times ; for surely every 
good and thoughtful man will be grieved at this 
melancholy and portentous sign, that, turn wher- 
ever we may, the calm, contemplative, and really 
religious side of English Church life is as good as 
forgotten amid the strife of parties and^the conflidts 
of the creeds. The very Church of England itself 
being at this moment in a state of siege, as it were, 
while the really religious life of the people of this 
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country threatens to be strangled once and for ever 
by the quarrels of the priests. 

But I only name this to make the message of the 
text more welcome to us ; for surely it is a kind 
relief to turn from the conflifts of the creeds and 
the discords of the times, to these religious words 
that interpret so well our deepest longing and our 
devoutest prayer ! Some of us have had much to 
do with the fruitless strifes and barren results of 
sefts and creeds : and others have known much of 
the burden and care of life — having done hard 
battle with its frailties and its sins, and needing to 
have a little solid ground to rest upon amid life's 
dark vicissitudes ; while some may have come into 
the quiet sandluary now, as to a place of refuge and 
defence — on whose worn hearts still linger the scars 
of troubles that have hardly past. To such of us 
the message of the Psalmist's prayer will be precious 
indeed — " My soul thirsteth for God." 

See, then, how full is this confession of material 
for our grave and earnest thought, in its compre- 
hensive description of the attitude of the idevout 
and earnest spirit. Every word seems full of vital 
meaning. " My soul thirsteth for God ; " for the 
soul is the temple of true devotion — the home of 
the living Spirit of God, that ever leads our colder 
spirits up to Him ; and no mere credence-giving 
of the mind— no bare conclusion of the intelled — 
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no acceptance of a barren creed — no outward form 
and semblance — can serve for this profound and 
solemn yielding of the inmost spirit. 

But more — " My soul thirsteth for God." It 
does not seek Him with the desire of the curious — 
it does not even ask for Him with the concern of 
the studious ; it is not the request of the mind that 
longs to know, nor the curiosity of the spirit that 
wants to be satisfied ; — it is the deep anxiety of the 
soul that needs Him for her very life. As one who 
beneath a burning eastern sky consults every sign, 
with no mere student's concern, to find the desert 
stream ; so here, we are to be more than enquirers 
— more than students — more than mere seekers for 
the knowledge sake ; for we are to come with all 
the anxiety of a soul that at length perceives it 
must find its God or die. 

But turn from the contemplation of this intense 
attitude of the soul, and look closely into the objedt 
of its longing. 

The language is peculiar. First of all, the 
object of this longing is a Person — " My soul 
thirsteth for God:'* then a living person — "My 
soul thirsteth for God, for the living God : " and 
then, deeper than all, — 2i present God — " when shall 
I come and appear before God ? " 

Now as to the first of these ; — the soul longs for 
a personal God ; for it is not an idea we want— a 
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sentiment^ or a gigantic conception of law. Man 
cannot rest in these. You cannot feed the soul on 
philosophical abstradions. You cannot satisfy the 
living spirit with a scientific system. Man will go 
farther ; he wants to know what there is behind your 
system — behind your law — behind your shadowy 
abstraftions. It is not enough to give the anxious 
soul a scientific treatise, or to discourse learnedly of 
nature, of force, of pre-established harmony. 

The mind is restless beneath these impersonal 
terms. It must go farther. It thirsts for a will, a 
mind, a person, behind the very remotest concep- 
tion of law, of force, or nature ; and so undeniable 
and awful is this longing of the soul, that it will 
cling to any being, rather than be without a person 
to trust in and obey. And when nothing better 
remains to be done ; — when philosophy and specu- 
lation, and wit, and wisdom have spent themselves, 
and have nothing more to say, the restless souls of 
even your polished Athenian gentlemen will force 
them to build an altar "to the unknown God." 
Yes ! and better so ; or even better to be an old 
Norse pagan, who believed in his rough huge way 
that he saw gods everywhere, than to lose our hold 
of a personal God at the bidding of a vain philo- 
sophy that would resolve the grand conception of 
the Eternal into a catalogue of scientific terms. 
Those grand old Norsemen, with their rude^ 
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natural faith ! better to sit with them in their 
wildest thoughts than to be led by the egotisms of 
some modern system to banish the God they so 
greatly knew. 

But what if we yield to the demands of a philo- 
sophy that has no room for a personal God ? — that 
has only room for dead laws and scientific terms — 
what then ? When we have climbed the highest 
peak of materialism, and scaled its loftiest height ; — 
when, at its bidding, we have got beyond what it 
calls the narrow faiths and shallow hopes of the 
world, and look out upon the cold grey sea that 
says nothing of any land of promise beyond ; — 
when we have reduced everything to a gigantic 
system of force and dead necessity, — ^when we have 
taken the life out of the world, and have put dead 
law there, — ^when we have dethroned the Infinite 
Spirit, and put away His paternal face, and 
banished His kingly throne, and have proved that 
the universe is nothing but a passionless machine 
which works because it cannot help it, — when we 
have done all this, and fall back on the elaborate 
syllogisms of some Gospel according to the 
materialist, what have we gained ? Is the great 
and solemn mystery of life any clearer ? Does the 
little daisy*s beauty tell us more, when it tells us no 
more of God ? or do the splendid hosts of Heaven 
discourse more eloquently when they have nothing 
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behind them that they only foreshadow or reveal ? 
Has anything that was shrouded in gloom before 
grown brighter now ? Is one single sorrow of the 
world healed — one mystery solved — one long- 
enslaving sin banished, when God is banished ? Do 
man's hopes and anxieties resolve themselves 
into a calmer, sublimer coherency when no im- 
mortal fVill is known ? or, are the hearts of the 
sons of men knit together in a closer bond of 
strength and concord in the absence of a Father- 
God ? Does it make this chequered life plainer to 
say it must be, than to say it is meant to be ? — ^to 
tell man he is the produd: of inexorable law, than 
to confess he is the child of an infinite Love? 
Does it bring us any nearer to the great secret of 
the hidden life of all things ? No ! " My soul 
thirsteth for God; ^ it presses beyond all these sys- 
tems and abstradlions, to find a voice to answer to 
its eager call. O ! then, I will listen to its cry, 
and it shall lead me where it will. It shall lead me 
to a Hand behind the order — ^to a Mind behind the 
harmony — to a Will behind the force — to a melo- 
dious Voice behind all dead, impassive law — to an 
immortal Love behind the dark necessity. Cold 
system shall bud and blossom with life and mercy ; 
dead law shall whisper of harmonious will ; inex- 
orable force shall vibrate with the tidings of a 
perfed plan; and science, no longer proud and 
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vain, shall dwell in the house of my God for 
ever. 

O ! then, to declare this with an unfaltering 
voice to this busy age ; that men might see and 
know their God ! What a solemn mission for a 
Church ! what an ofEce for a royal priesthood ! 
and yet— dreadful thought ! — men, set for the 
defence of the faith of Christ amongst us, are 
squandering their influence, and flinging away their 
sacred oflice in contending for the fragments of 
some human creed about God, while the great 
world is fast drifting into the hideous doubt 
whether there be so much as a God at all. We 
turn away from this appalling waste of influence 
and power with shame and sorrow, but surely it 
should extort from us the sad and anxious prayer: — 
" O that Thou wouldest rend the heavens and come 
down, that the torrent of our folly might be stayed, 
and the mountains of our unbelief flow down at 
Thy presence." 

But the thought of this confession goes deeper 
still. It is not only that the soul longs for a 
personal God — that it cannot rest in any abstraftion 
such as the ideas of force, necessity, or law ; — ^it 
not only passes beyond these, to find a Person, an 
Intelligence, a God ; but it rests not until it can 
think of Him and know Him as the living God. 
"My soul thirsteth for God — for the living 
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God." Not only a Person, but an all-pervading 
Life — a living God here and now. Not the God 
of the fathers and the neglecter of the sons : not 
the God of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, of 
David also and of the prophets, and the forgetter 
of the seekers of modern times : not the God of ' 
Jesus only, and of the apostles, but our God — our 
living God of to-day. For men hunger and thirst 
to be told this as with some new prophet's tongue 
— that God is not an absent God — ^working by 
proxy — working by dead laws, and unconscious 
force — that the wells of His salvation are not 
exhausted yet ; — ^that He who spake by the mouth 
of the prophets in ancient times hath still His 
chosen ones ; — ^that the power of the Eternal Spirit 
over the human heart is not yet at an end, and 
that He who taught David to praise, and Isaiah to 
prophecy, and Jesus to love, and Paul to preach, is 
not far from every one of uSy to aid us in offering 
the only sacrifice that is now acceptable to Heaven 
— the homage of a pure and virtuous soul. 

Yes! my brethren, men need nothing now so 
much as they need the feeling and the sense of 
a living God ; not as a fancy of the poet or a fidtion 
of the priest, but as a grave and solenm verity : 
— a God who not only walked in Eden once, but 
who visits our streets and meadows now, — a God 
near at hand, filling all things full of His own 
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all-glorious life, the beauty of all that is beautiful, 
and the strength of all that is strong; who does 
not only preside over the life of the universe, but 
who is its life ; — verily a living God, in whom not 
only we "live, and move, and have our being," 
but all weaker, lowlier things; whose majesty 
disdaineth not to paint the blue-eyed weeds that 
nestle in the clefts of the solemn mountain-side, 
and whose love refuseth not to kiss the cheeks of 
the sickly child when the pallid face lights up with 
the prophecy of returning health : the God of 
whom Jesus loved to speak, — who marks the 
sparrow's fall and the lily's bloom, — ^who holds up 
the stem of the happy flower, and says the word 
when its time hath come to fade and fall ; — who 
holds up also our little lives, my brothers, and 
says the word to us when we have served His 
purpose here. A living God, who is more real 
than our poor dreams, and more certain than our 
dim fancies ; in whom we may lose both ourselves 
and them, to find in Him the life of an unbroken 
certainty and love, and to whom we may go what 
time we feel the need of a helping hand and 
cheering voice, when our fair hopes are dimmed 
and our fragile day-dreams die away before our 
eyes ; — ^when we kiss dying lips and closing eyes, 
and bid good-bye to the gifts that we had come to 
dream were all our own for evermore. Yes! a 
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living God amid dying men, in the shelter of whose 
love our sore-beaten hearts may find a little rest, 
and in the strength of whose constancy our be- 
wildered spirits may recover themselves from the 
dreadful sense of human frailty and mortal change : 
— a living God. 

What shall the homeless wanderer do — the son 
that left his father's house, and thought it good to 
banish himself into the far country of his disobe- 
dience and sin ? — what shall he do but call to mind 
a living father's love and care ? And what shall 
God's wanderer do, but learn to think of a living 
God, whose loving eyes still look for the prodigal's 
return, and whose paternal heart is turned towards 
the sinner still ? And what shall the doubter do — 
whose faith has been wrecked amid the mournful 
strifes of a divided Church ; — ^who could not learn 
to dwell content with *'the secret of the Lord," 
but hastened to the tumults of the world ? — what 
shall he do to set at rest his striving hopes and 
fears, to reconcile himself with the broken faiths of 
other days, but turn his heart to hold by this one 
sure ground of trust, in the ever-living God ? 

Then let me welcome this lofty faith to some- 
thing truer than the assent of a passing belief; let 
me treasure it in the inmost sanduary of the soul 
— the great reality : so shall all life grow great and 
sacred, and the presence of God shall be more than 
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a Sabbath dream. For when not only the tidings 
but the feeling of God's living presence breaks in 
upon the startled spirit, in what a new world of 
awe and wonder does it live! and amid what 
infinite blessing and infinite love ! 

What new meaning then shines in upon the 
spirit from the myriad sights and sounds of even 
the outward world ! Then do we not so much 
walk with nature as with God^ and again do we 
hear Him in the new Eden of a ransomed world ; 
while all things seem to conspire in one perpetual 
anthem to Him who gives to each the life it needs. 
Then, the mystery of life — nay ! the misery of life 
— receives an undertone of blessing, like the 
whisper of an angel on a night of storm. And 
man — careworn, weary man, sinful and thankless 
man — ^with what other eyes do we behold him 
also ! — with what an infinite pity— with what an 
immortal love ! For is he not. also sheltered and 
held up by God ? and does he not also share the 
spirit of the Lord when, in his rude rough way, he 
feels after God, by feeling after human comfort 
and the warmth of human love ? O sweeter diis, 
than morning light or friendship's dearest words ; 
for now *' the universe is^ not dead and horrible — a 
chamel house with spectres ; but Godlike and my 
Father's !'• 

And now, it is but little we need to say of this 
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last part of the confession — a confession that 
trembles into a prayer, " When shall I come and 
appear before God ?*' For if God is, and if He is 
the living God, and such a living God, we need not 
go far to answer the anxious cry. 

" When shall I appear before God ?" — say rather 
** whither shall I hasten from Thee — or whither 
can I flee from Thy presence?" Are we not 
always before Thee, O merciful Father ? — do we 
not always abide beneath the shadow of the 
Almighty? — are not these little lives borne up 
daily by Thy loving care ? 

What need, then, to ask — *' when shall I appear 
before God ?" — ^we are before Him now : our spirits 
are ever in His presence, night and day. O what 
a thought for a busy, toil-worn man ! — what a 
thought for any anxious, burdened spirit !—*for 
every life that needs to be lifted up and strength- 
ened and made beautiful in the eyes of earth and 
Heaven ! Believing it, we should go down to our 
daily work as to daily sacrament and daily prayer, 
for in our ears would ever sound the whisper of the 
Master — " Son ! go work to-day in My vineyard." 
Then, daily work would be more than daily toil 
for profit or success; — a deeper meaning and a 
diviner calling would discover themselves beneath 
the meanest task ; and we should see, O with what 
new delight ! that the common place of work, and 
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the common ways of duty, are aglow with the 
heavenly splendour, like the bush that burned with 
the presence of the Lord, For when God is 
known as a living God, His love is known as a 
living love, and His will as a living will. Then is 
He no longer feebly apprehended by the faltering 
hand of a distant Hope, but strongly known by 
the grasp of a mighty Faith. Then, He ceases to 
be the objedl of a fond expedancy, and becomes 
the possession of a present joy. To claim the 
nervous words of this book as descriptive of what 
is real now, — we no longer look for God to be 
revealed — He is revealed, and we "walk with 
God." O, my hearers ! what solemnity and con- 
secration would our lives receive from such a faith 
as this! old things would pass away — all things 
would become new. The presence of God would 
be more real to us than any other presence, and we 
should love Him and worship Him, not as men 
love and adore a distant Being, but with the happy 
faith of those who hear the replies of the Spirit of 
God in their living soul, and upon whose peaceful 
hearts the God of Heaven bends down, a bene- 
diftion and a comfort day by day. O, then, 
trouble may come, and the cruel storm of disap- 
pointment may sweep over the one green spot in 
our chequered life, and we may have to walk 
alone, where we thought to have blessed company 
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for many a happy year^ and, at last, old age may 
come and find us with nothing here to cheer us but 
pathetic memory, — with every bond of promise 
gone on before — cleaving us behind, waiting, wait- 
ing — the last of the little band. All this may be, 
but there will remain one voice whose music will 
never lose its charm— one hand that shall never 
feebly wave its last "good-bye" — one living 
presence that shall wait to cheer our loneliest hour, 
and give kind guidance through the shadowy 
valley, up to the palace door ; for " this God — 
this living God — is our God; He will be our 
guardian even unto death/' 

And yet, there is a sense in which this longing 
of the believing spirit will not be satisfied here, 
even when it has gained that sense of the presence 
of God of which I have spoken. For, however 
well we may have overcome the tyranny of the 
senses, and wrought out a living faith in the 
presence of a living God, yet, at besty the heavenly 
face is shrouded, and the blessed voice is muffled 
here. We see but dimly where we see most 
clearly, and hear but brokenly where we are the 
freest from the discords of the world. And often, — 
who does not know it !— one little grief, one intrud- 
ing sin, one hour of ruffled temper, will dim the 
brightest vision, and silence the sweetest voice, and 
drive away the happiest sense of fellowship with 
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God. For the world is all too strong for our best 
endeavours, and the senses too exacting for our 
deepest desires. So that the heart which is nearest 
to God may still cry — as one who has only touched 
the hem of the awful garment — as one who has 
only listened to some sacred whisper of the heavenly 
voice, and who, on some high day of blessing, saw 
for an instant how the dusty road of life is thronged 
with the messengers of the skies, — " When shall I 
come and appear before God ?" Here, then, in our 
very necessity, is a pledge and prophecy of that which 
shall be : for surely He who gave us these spirits to 
hunger so has provided the heavenly food ! Surely 
He has not created this thirst, only to drive us from 
the immortal stream ! Surely He has not made us 
to long for Him, only to answer us by the broken 
visions and the muffled voices that pierce the 
curtains of the flesh! Surely the very tmprfe5lion 
of the revelation is the prophecy of a fairer one to 
come. Yes ! and so we may rejoice even in our 
incompleteness, looking for the blessed time when 
we shall no longer spell out the name of God and 
the messages of Heaven, a letter now and then, as 
flesh and sense shall give us leave ; — when we shall 
no longer be thankful for a distant beam of 
Heaven, and a little whisper of our God's new 
name, — when "we shall be like Him, for we 
shall see Him as He is." 

I 
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Of God, as Perfect Light- 

** God h BgAtf and m Wm is no darkness at all.** — I John i. 5. 

IHOUGHTS, and speculations, and 
dreams, and wonderings, about God, are 
as old, I should say, as the mind of 
man, — as old as human want, and sor- 
row, and hope, and fear. Even savages and poor 
dark pagan souls have had their rude thoughts and 
dreams of God ; and all their dim fears, and dread- 
ful rites, and uncouth worshippings, are great 
witnesses to the hunger of the spirit for its God. 
Even the poor savage has looked up into the 
midnight sky, wondering to see the dear old sight 
there, of moon and stars in their silent majesty and 
peerless grace ; and even his poor untrained eyes 
have seen the sweet new spring-life, the glory of 
summer-time, and the wealth of autumn with her 
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generous fruitfulness. He also has heard the loud 
voices of the skies — the fearful thunders — ^and has 
trembled beneath the scathing glance of the 
awakened God^ whose lightning's flash declared Him 
to be nigh. And even he — the poor, dark, pagan 
soul! — in his rude way, bows to the great Majesty — 
the nameless Terror— the awful Spirit — with dread 
fear, or, sometimes, a trembling, adventurous trust. 
And so, up to brighter minds and fairer spirits, 
all have felt after God — ^have piftured Him to the 
mind, — to fear, to reverence, and to love. But 
though poets have sung, and seers l^ave told their 
dreams, a more profound, a more comprehensive 
description of God never fell from mortal lips than 
this : — " God is Light, and in Him is no darkness 
at all/' It is a Gospel in a sentence, a description 
wide as heaven in a word. The wisest theologian 
can say no more ; the neediest spirit can want no 
more ; sick heads and sorry hearts may repeat the 
simple words, and then go down into the shadow 
with a quiet mind ; weary and perplexed, troubled 
and anxious men may sum up all they need and all 
they hope in this little sentence ; it will answer all 
your questions, solve all your doubts, heal all your 
sorrows, satisfy all your best desires ; it will make 
you independent of all priests, and churches, and 
books, and creeds; it will give you a great, cheerful, 
immortal confidence : would to God we could only 
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know the great deep meaning of it — *' God is 
Light, and in Him is no darkness at all/' 

What fears have you about this life ! What 
fears about the life to come ? What do you want 
to know ? What certainty of soul do you need ? 
Is it life you feel a mystery ? Is it death you fear? 
Is it the solemn future you cannot comprehend ? 
Are you anxious about what will await you there ? 
Come, cast your burden down ; put off for ever 
your doubts, your fears, your wanderings, your 
aching mistrust. Give up for ever every care; 
what evil can happen to you if " God is Light " ? 

Think of the wonderful significance of these 
WQrds. Light is everything in the natural world. 
It is not only necessary for guidance, but for life. 
The sun does not only shew the way, but it fills 
the way with life and beauty. It quickens what it 
reveals, and while it reveals. It lights upon the 
lily, and, while disclosing its beauty, pours into it a 
life that answers to every ray with new fragrance 
and added grace. Light is life. Shut up the 
flower from the sun, and it will sicken and die. 

So also is life everything in the mental world. 
To think truly is simply to think clearly. Error 
is only another name for dai-kness. A mistake is 
only intelleftual stumbling, to be remedied by 
more light. Hence we say of the man we instruft, 
that we enlighten him. We do for him just what 
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God does for the flowers; — we put light where 
light calls up life and beauty, and fruitfulness of 
thought. And that is the great truth about mental 
light, that it quickens — that it is fruitful. The 
sun may be clouded to-day, but the fruit its beams 
made sweet and nourishing yesterday will remain. 
And so with this blessed, vital, mental light. If 
you succeed in conveying into a dark or doubtful 
mind one clear mental ray, and you never see the 
face again that brightened as you spoke, the result 
will none the less be left behind, in a fruitful, living 
light that can never dwell alone — that must grow 
from more to more in ever fresh developments of 
beauty and of use. 

So light is everything in the moral, as well as in 
the natural, world. And here, again, sin is only 
another word for darkness. That which is sin in a 
man's soul is unsoundness in the flower's root — is 
error or mistake in the man's brain ; and all grow 
from defeftive light or from defedive power of 
recognising and appropriating the light. Truth, 
purity, sincerity, generosity, and all the virtues and 
graces of the soul, are the children of the light. 
Men sin, not because they love to sin, but because sin 
is the best thing they know or can achieve in their 
present condition. Give them light — not mere 
book knowledge, for that would only be like the 
dead artificial light that could never grow a blade 
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of grass even; — give them the living spiritual 
light — lead them out to the beauty of the Lord) 
that it may brighten heart, and mind, and con- 
science, and the result can only be that the wilder- 
ness of the soul shall be turned into " the garden 
of the Lord." 

Now, thinking of all this, return to the won- 
derful description here given of God — "He is 
Light." That is — He is Light. It is not an 
attribute dr possession of His ; He is Light itself 
— the centre, source, and fountain, therefore, of all 
the Light that is. I accept the great truth with all 
its consequences. I will go wherever it leads me. I 
will risk all my present and eternal welfare upon it. 
I will not hesitate to carry out the fine truth in its 
widest, completest sense. I hold it as the root of 
all true theology, the key of all faith, the life of 
all religion. What is in harmony with it I can 
accept, but what is opposed to it, throwing a 
shadow over the face of my God, I cannot receive. 
No matter how many authorities decree a dodrine 
or vote a creed; if they cast a cloud over the 
perfed:, pure, unsullied brightness of God to me, I 
cannot admit their claims. I can stand alone. I 
can bear to be cast out of the assembly of the 
people, and branded with the name of heretic ; I can 
stand and wait to see error slowly die ; but I cannot, 
above all things I cannot, give up my fullest^ 
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deepest, most sacred confidence in this one cardinal 
and central fad of the universe — the perfeft good- 
ness, the unsullied brightness of the Spirit of God. 

Here, then, are two great fadts that follow, if all 
this be true : and to these I ask your serious and 
close attention ; for what I shall say will apply to 
many great and anxious questions of our own and 
of all time. 

First. That God can never be in doubts and, 
therefor ey that He can never fail. A state of doubt 
is simply a state of mental twilight, and is clearly 
incompatible with the presence of perfed light. 
He who makes an experiment admits by that that 
he is in' the dark. An experiment is simply a 
feeling after something. If we dwelt in perfed 
light we should have no need to try experiments ; 
there would be no room for doubt, and no risk of 
disappointment. 

Now, if God is Light, and if in Him is no 
darkness at all, the conditions of perfed certdnty 
and perfed wisdom, and perfed success are fulfilled, 
and He can neither doubt, nor try, nor fail ; and 
yet, nearly all the errors that obtain in the religious 
world concerning God have grown out of the fatal 
mistake of attributing to Him the uncertainty that 
belongs to man. Hence, even in the Old Testa- 
ment, you have God represented as in a constant 
state of uncertainty, — as constantly failing even. 
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Adam is put into a garden with the hope that he 
may remain faithful and prove dutiful ; but he 
falls, in company with the very being God gave 
him for his help in all obedient service. And 
thus God is really represented as disappointed. To 
put it plainly ; the Old Testament writer makes 
it out that God failed — ^intending one thing and 
getting another ; and in process of time, so the 
story runs, His failure is so manifest, and His 
disappointment is so serious, that He positively 
repents Him that He ever made man at all, and 
proceeds to destroy every living thing, except a 
few He saves in an ark. 

Now who cannot see here that this is a pifture 
of an imperfeft God — a God that makes experiments 
— who is disappointed — ^who deplores a result He 
never intended, and who can only mend His failure 
by destroying on a gigantic scale, and in a most 
horrible manner, everything He has made : then 
beginning afresh, only to fail once more, worse 
than ever, and in such a way as to render necessary 
the death of a God to save a few from going down 
to an eternal, hopeless, resultless hell, into whose 
horrid depths uncounted millions were being 
plunged age after age ! 

And yet, to rejeft any link in this hideous story 
is counted heresy. Now surely it becomes us, as 
Christian men who live in days when the light 
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shines brighter than ever it did before^ to look this 
steadily in the face ; surely it becomes us also to teach^ 
in opposition to all this, that God never has failed, 
and never could fail, — that He never did and never 
could doubt, — that man, as made in God's image, 
is not a doubtful experiment, — that the world is 
not a gigantic failure, undermined by a frightful 
hell, where God hides His failures, and tortures the 
millions of His children He could not govern; 
but that God began with us, and has continued 
with us, as the One Being who is perfed Light, 
and in whom is no darkness at all, — the One Being 
who is leading on the ages and humanity to a 
beautiful result that needed all the stages men have 
passed through, and even all the sorrows and 
disasters that men have suffered. 

The second great result of this truth that God 
is Light is, that He must be prfe£lly just and 
perfectly good. Evil, I have said, is the result of 
error ; and error is simply another word for dark- 
ness. Sin is moral and spiritual stumbling, just as 
error is mental or intelledual stumbling : cruelty is 
selfishness gone blind : and all the blest opposites 
of this are simply the results of light. The pure 
mind is a sensitive, clear-sighted, enlightened mind. 
The generous, just, and truthful mind is the same. 

Because God is perfeA light, then. He is perfed 
goodness. He is omnipotent with one exception ; 
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He cannot sin: He cannot be unmerciful, un- 
righteous, unjust, cruel : but this is simply saying 
— He cannot be imperfedi:. He must be every- 
where : • and He can be nowhere imperfeftly. 
Hence, in the highest Heaven, in the lowest Hell, 
to the brightest angel, to the most miserable fiend, 
everywhere and to all. He must be, and He must 
for ever be, the same. Thou canst not go where 
God is not; Thou canst not go where God is 
other than perfedb light. His great^ beautiful 
justice will bear thee up and be to thee the truest 
mercy and good-will. I know we sometimes pray 
against God*s judgments, asking for His mercy to 
step in to avert His justice. O friends, this is a 
great betrayer of our latent unbelief: and yet it is 
more or less in all our hearts. We tremble to 
think of God's judgments : we hardly dare ask for 
God's justice: we fly from that to His mercy. 
When shall we be wiser? When shall we learn 
that God's mercy is His justice, and that God's 
judgments are His beautiful benevolencies ! I like 
rather to read the ancient psalmist's prayer, — 
*' Judge me, O God, and plead my cause." What 
a fine faith there is in this confiding cry ! no turn- 
ing away from God's justice there ! but a strong 
and beautiful apprehension of God's very judgment 
as the friend and not the foe of man. He has 
indeed learnt to believe in God, who can ask Him 
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to come to judgment, and to plead his cause ! 
O my hearers, what a faith this would be ! — faith 
in a righteous God whose justice is our stay, whose 
judgments are our confidence, whose anger is seen 
to be as precious as His love, since it is on our 
side, against the tyrants who usurp the empire of 
the soul. What a faith this would be! — in a 
righteous God we should love to think of and 
whom we should go to meet, not with trembling 
anxiety lest His mercy should not prevail to ward 
off His justice, but with a quiet, cheerful trust that 
God will do right because He is righteous, and 
with the trustful cry — " Judge me,' O God, and 
plead my cause." These, then, are the two great 
truths which follow from this central truth that 
God is perfeft light : and these are the two great 
truths on which a man may build all his confidence 
and hope, dismissing his former fears. We may 
be in doubt about many things, and the different 
opinions of men may bewilder and confuse us, but 
here, at least, we have a solid ground to rest upon, 
and we need never fear to trust it too far ; — God 
cannot fail: — God cannot be unjust. 

Test all creeds, all dogmas, all theologies, by 
these two great verities: and if they throw a 
shadow over the face of God to you, stand alone 
rather than accept the dreadful creed. For this is 
an invincible reply to the dark and cruel creeds of 
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men — These things cannot be trac, for " God is • 
Light." They tell us God made man at first in 
His image as His child^ but that having failed to 
keep us as His own we are now all bom in sin, 
children of Satan, and heirs of eternal death. 
Dismiss the impious dogma that makes the Lord's 
Prayer untrue — that takes the word "Our Father" 
from our lips — dismiss the impious dogma, as an 
insult against the bright wisdom and clear light of 
God. They tell us that the sins of man can only 
be forgiven through the suffering and death of an 
innocent being who suffered to appease God's 
wrath and satisfy His awful claims. Refuse to 
accept the dreadful " scheme," as offensive to the 
goodness and justice of a holy God. They tell us 
that millions of lost and miserable souls go down 
year by year into a hopeless, endless, purposeless 
hell, doomed to suffer through all eternity for the 
sin, or perhaps only the intelleftual errors of time. 
RejeA with horror the pagan dream, as casting a 
thick cloud on the glory of that God who dwells 
in the beautiful light of His own true, loving 
nature. They tell us that only the men of this 
Church or of that — of this creed or of that — ^will 
find their way to the Heaven of their God, and 
that the rest will wander away into the recesses of 
a hopeless night. O accept the larger faith that 
looks so bright in the unclouded light of God, that 
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men shall come of every creed and nation and 
tongue, — " from the east and from the west, from 
the north and from the south." Yes ! they shall 
come to Thee, O Father, and be for ever Thy 
sons at home, — 

** All wh havi loved 7 bee and done Vfell^ 

Of every age^ creed^ cRme^-^ 
The boit of saved ones from the ends 

And alt the worlds of time s — 
The wse in matter and in mind^ 

The soldier^ sage^ and priestf^- 
Kingffrephetf heroy saint f and bard, — 

The greatest soul and least. 
The richf the foor^ tbe good, tbe bad. 

Redeemed alike from sin ; 
Lord! close the book of time, and let 

Eternity bepn,** 

And now, dear friends, rise to the greatness of 
this precious truth that " God is Light." Trust in 
it without limit and without fear. Go down to 
die, even though you be wrapped in thickest 
darkness and cannot see your way — go down to 
die with blind eyes but with unfaltering heart ; for 
no harm can come to you, since you are in the 
hands of a wise, a holy, and a loving God. Come 
to me what may in that mysterious world, one 
thing I know — whatever my portion may be, the 
righteous God will do right, and the beauty of 
God would shine about me, even though I had to 
" make my bed in hell.'* Therefore I cannot fear. 
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Father ! let Thy will be done. I cannot go where 
Thou art not, 

friends ! what a precious faith is ours ; leaving no 
room for a single fear. You may be dark enough; 
but He is perfeft light, and He will never leave you 
— He cannot leave you. He will guide you for the 
few more days that you are to tarry here. He will 
guide you when you come to that thick shade that 
will hide this world from us and us from the world. 
He will guide you in that wondrous world where 
all things will be so strangely new. We may 
falter and faint and tremble and misdoubt ; — our 
poor courage may fail us and all the^wisdom that 
seems so brave may desert us or be useless in the 
trying hour ; but you shall see the salvation of 
your God. 

1 can have no fear, then. Life, Death, the 
Judgment, Heaven, Hell, Eternity, all are full of 
God, and where God is no harm can come to me. 
O Thou altogether beautiful and blessed of the 
Universe, how Thou dost encompass us ! We 
shall be ever with Thee ; and in Thee is no dark- 
ness at all ! 
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